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CHAPTER XVII. 


Wuen Catharine returned to the little sitting-room, in which 
the darkness of a rainy October evening was already declaring 
itself, she came shaken by many emotions, in which only one 
thing was clear—that the man before her was a good man in 
distress, and that her daughter loved him. 

If she had been of the true bigot stuff she would have seen 
in the threatened scandal a means of freeing Mary from an un- 
desirable attachment. But just as in her married life her heart 
had not been able to stand against her husband while her mind 
condemned him, so now. While in theory, and towards people 
with whom she never came in contact, she had grown even more 
bitter and intransigent since Robert’s death than she had been 
in her youth, she had all the time been living the daily life of 
service and compassion which—unknown to herself—had been 
the real saving and determining force. Impulses of love, im- 
pulses of sacrifice towards the miserable, the vile, and the help- 
less—day by day she had felt them, day by day she had obeyed 
them. And thus all the arteries, so to speak, of the spiritual 
life had remained soft and pliant; that life itself in her was 
still young. It was there in truth that her Christianity lay; 
while she imagined it to lie in the assent to certain historical 
and dogmatic statements. And so strong was this inward and 
vital faith—so strengthened in fact by mere living—that when 
she was faced with this second crisis in her life, brought actually 
to close grips with it, that faith, against all that might have 
been expected, carried her through the difficult place with even 
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greater sureness than at first. She suffered indeed. It seemed 
to her all through that she was endangering Mary, and condon- 
ing a betrayal of her Lord. And yet she could not act upon this 
belief. She must needs act—with pain often, and yet with 
mysterious moments of certainty and joy—on quite another faith ; 
the faith which has expressed itself in the perennial cry of 
Christianity : ‘ Little children, love one another!’ And therein 
lay the difference between her and Barron. 

It was therefore in this mixed—and yet single—mood that 
she came back to Meynell, and asked him—quietly—the strange 
question: ‘ What shall I do—what do you wish me to do or 
say—with regard to my daughter? ’ 

Meynell could not for a moment believe that he had heard 
aright. He stared at her in bewilderment, at first pale, and 
then in a sudden heat and vivacity of colour. 

‘ I—I hardly understand you, Mrs. Elsmere.’ 

They stood facing each other in silence. 

‘Surely we need not inform her,’ he said, at last, in a low 
voice. 

‘Only that a wicked and untrue story has been circulated 
—thaf you cannot, for good reasons, involving other persons, 
prosecute those responsible for it in the usual way. And if she 
comes across any signs of it, or its effects, she is to trust your 
wisdom in dealing with it—and not to be troubled—is not that 
what you would like me to say? ’ 

‘ That is, indeed, what I should like you to say.’ He raised 
his eyes to her gravely. 

‘ Or—will you say it yourself? ’ 

He started. 

‘Mrs. Elsmere! ’—he spoke with quick emotion—‘ You are 
wonderfully good to me.’ He scanned her with an unsteady 
face—then made an agitated step towards her—‘ It almost makes 
me think—you permit me : 

‘ No—no,’ said Catharine, hurriedly, drawing back. ‘ But 
if you would like to speak to Mary—she will be here directly.’ 

‘ No! ’—he said, after a moment, recovering his composure, 
‘Tcouldn’t! But—will you? ’ 

‘ If you wish it.” Then she added, ‘ She will of course never 
ask a question; it will be her business to know nothing of the 
matter—in itself. But she will be able to show you her con- 
fidence, and to feel that we have treated her as a woman—not a 


child.’ 
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Meynell drew a deep breath. He took Catharine’s hand and 
pressed it. She felt with a thrill—which was half bitterness— 
that it was already a son’s look he turned upon her. 

‘ You—you have guessed me?’ he said, almost inaudibly. 

‘I see there is a great friendship between you.’ 

‘ Friendship!’ Then he restrained himself sharply. ‘ But 
I ought not to speak of it—to intrude myself and my affairs on 
her notice at all at this moment. . . .”. He looked at his com- 
panion almost sternly. ‘Is it not clear that I ought not? I 
meant to have brought her a book to-day. I have not brought 
it. I have been even glad—thankful—to think you were going 
away, although But again he checked the personal note. 
‘The truth is I could not endure that through me—through 
anything connected with me—she might be driven upon facts 
and sorrows—ugly facts that would distress her, and sorrows 
for which she is too young. It seemed to me indeed I might 
not be able to help it. But at the same time it was clear to 
me, to-day, that at such a time,—feeling as I do—I ought not 
in the smallest degree to presume upon her—and your kindness 
to me. Above all ’—his voice shook—‘ I could not come for- 
ward—I could not speak to her—as at another time I might 
have spoken. I could not run the smallest risk—of her name 
being coupled with mine—when my character was being 
seriously called in question. It would not have been right for 
her; it would not have been seemly for myself. So what was 
there—but silence? And yet I felt—that through this silence— 
we should somehow trust each other! ’ 

He paused a moment, looking down upon his companion. 
Catharine was sitting by the fire near a small table, on which 
her elbow rested, her face propped on her hand. There was 
something in the ascetic refinement, the grave sweetness of her 
aspect, that played upon him with a tonic and consoling force. 
He remembered the frozen reception she had given him at their 
first meeting; and the melting of her heart towards him seemed 
a wonderful thing. And then came the delicious thought— 
‘ Would she so treat him, unless Mary—Mary !—’ 

But, at the same time, there was in him the voice of the 
practical man, which plainly and energetically disapproved her! 
And presently he tried, with much difficulty, to tell her so, to 
impress upon her—upon her, Mary’s mother!—that Mary must 
not be allowed to hold any communication with him, to show 
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any kindness towards him, till this cloud had wholly cleared 
away, and the sky was clear again. He became almost angry, 
as he urged this; so excited indeed and incoherent, that a 
charming smile stole into Catharine’s grey eyes. 

‘I understand quite what you feel,’ she said as she rose, 
“and why you feel it. But I am not bound to follow your 
advice—or to agree with you—am I?’ 

‘Yes, I think you are,’ he said stoutly. 

Then a shadow fell over her face. 

“I suppose I am doing a strange thing ’— her manner 
faltered a little—‘ but it seems to me right—I have been led— 
else why was it so plain? ’ 

She raised her clear eyes, and he understood that she spoke 
of those ‘ hints ’ and ‘ voices ’ of the soul that play so large a 
part in the more mystical Christian experience. She hurried 
on— 

‘When two people—two people like you and Mary—feel 
such a deep interest in each other—surely it is God’s sign? ’ 
Then, suddenly, the tears shone. ‘Oh, Mr. Meynell !—trial 
brings us nearer to our Saviour. Perhaps—through it—you 
and Mary—will find Him! ’ 

He saw that she was trembling from hand to foot; and his 
own emotion was great. 

He took her hand again, and held it in both his own— 

‘Do you imagine ’"—he said huskily—‘ that you and I are 
very far apart? ’ 

And again the tenderness of his manner was a son’s 
tenderness. 

She shook her head; but she could not speak. She gently 
withdrew her hand, and turned aside to gather up some letters 
on the table. 

A sound of footsteps could be heard outside. Catharine 
moved to the window. 

‘It is Mary,’ she said quietly. ‘ Will you wait a little, while 
I meet her?’ And without giving him time to reply, she left 
the room. 

He walked up and down, not without some humorous be- 
wilderment in spite of his emotion. The saints were persons of 
determination! But, after a minute, he thought of nothing, 
realised nothing, save that Mary was in the little house again, 
and that one of those low voices he could just hear, as a murmur 
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in the distance, through the thin walls of the cottage, was 
hers. 

The door opened softly, and she came in. Though she had 
taken off her hat, she still wore her blue cloak of Irish frieze, 
which fell round her slender figure in long folds. Her face was 
rosy with rain and wind; the same wind and rain which had 
stamped such a grey fatigue on Alice Puttenham’s cheeks. 
Amid the dusk, the firelight touched her hair and her un- 
gloved hand. She was a vision of youth and soft life; and her 
composure, her slight shy smile, would alone have made her 
beautiful. 

Their hands met, as she gently greeted him. But there was 
that in his look which disturbed her gentleness—which deepened 
her colour. She hurried to speak. 

‘Tam so glad that Mother made you stay—just that I might 
tell you.’ Then her breath began to hasten. ‘ Mother says 
you are—or may be—unjustly attacked—that you don’t think 
it right to defend yourself publicly—and those who follow you, 
and admire you—may be hurt and troubled. I wanted to say— 
and Mother approves—that whoever is hurt and troubled, I can 
never be—except for you. Besides, I shall know and ask 
nothing. You may be sure of that. And people will not dare 
to speak to me.’ 

She stood proudly erect. 

Meynell was silent fora moment. Then, by a sudden move- 
ment he stooped and kissed a fold of her cloak. She drew back 
with a little stifled ery, putting out her hands, which he caught. 
He kissed them both, dropped them, and walked away from her. 

When he returned it was with another aspect. 

‘Don’t let’s make too much of this trouble. It may all die 
away—or it may be a hard fight. But, whatever happens, you 
are going to Westmoreland immediately. That is my great 
comfort.’ 

‘Ts it?’ She laughed unsteadily. 

He too smiled. There was intoxication he could not resist— 
in her presence—and in what it implied. 

‘It is the best possible thing that could be done. Then, 
whatever happens, I shall not be compromising my friends. 
For a while—there must be no communication between them 
and me.’ 

‘Oh yes!’ she said, involuntarily clasping her hands. 
‘Friends may write.’ 
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‘May they?’ He thought it over, with a furrowed brow, 
then raised it, clear. ‘ What shall they write about? ’ 

An exquisite joyousness trembled in her look. 

‘ Leave it to them! ’ 

Then, as she once more perceived the anxiety and de- 
spondency in him, the brightness clouded; pity possessed her : 
‘ Tell me what you are preaching—and writing.’ 

‘If I preach—if I write. And what will you tell me? ’ 

‘** How the water comes down at Lodore,’’’ she said gaily. 
‘What the mountains look like, and how many rainy days 
there are in a week.’ 

‘ Excellent! I perceive you mean to libel the country I 
love! ’ 

‘You can always come and see!’ she said, with a shy 
courage. 

He shook his head. 

‘No. My Westmoreland holiday is given up.’ 

‘ Because of the Movement? ’ 

And sitting down by the fire, still with that same look of 
suppressed and tremulous joy, she began to question him about 
the meetings and engagements ahead. But he would not be 
drawn into any talk about them. In his heart of hearts he 
thought it quite possible—though perhaps not probable—that he 
might soon be ostracised from them all. But upon this he 
would not dwell, and though her understanding of the whole 
position was far too vague to warn her from these questions, 
she soon perceived that he was unwilling to answer them as 
usual. Silence indeed fell between them; but it was a silence 
of emotion. She had thrown off her cloak, and sat looking 
down, in the light of the fire; she knew that he observed her, 
and the colour on her cheek was due to something more than 
the flame at her feet. As they realised each other’s nearness 
indeed, in the quiet of the dim room, it was with a magic sense 
of transformation. Outside, the autumn storm was still beat- 
ing—symbol of the moral storm which threatened them. Yet 
within were trust and passionate gratitude and tender hope, 
intertwined, all of them, with the sacred impulse of the woman 
towards the man, and of the man towards the woman. Each 
moment as it passed built up one of those watersheds of life 
from which henceforward the rivers flow broadening to undreamt- 
of seas. 
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When Catharine returned, Meynell was hat in hand for 
departure. There was no more expression of feeling, or refer- 
ence to grave affairs. They stood a few moments chaiting about 
ordinary things. Incidentally Hugh Fiaxman’s loss of the two 
gold coins was mentioned. Meynell inquired when they were 
first missed. 

‘ That very evening,’ said Mary. ‘ Rose always puts them 
away herself. She missed the two little cases at once. One 
was a coin of Velia, with a head of Athene——’ 

‘I remember it perfectly!’ said Meynell. ‘ It dropped on 
the floor when I was talking to Norham—and I picked it up-— 
with another, if I remember right—a Hermes? ’ 

Mary replied that the Hermes too was missing; that both 
were exceedingly rare; and that in the spring a buyer for the 
Louvre had offered Hugh four hundred pounds for the two. 

‘ They feel most unhappy and uncomfortable about it. None 
of the servants seem to have gone into that room during the 
party. Rose put all the coins on the table herself. She 
remembers saying good-bye to Canon France and his sister in 
the drawing-room,—and two or three others—and immediately 
afterwards she went into the Green drawing-room to lock up 
the coins. There were two missing.’ 

‘ She doesn’t remember who had been in the room? ’ 

‘She vaguely remembers seeing two or three people go in 
and out—the Bishop!—Canon Dornal! ’ 

They both laughed. Then Meynell’s face set sharply. A 
sudden recollection shot through his mind. He beheld the 
figure of a sallow dark-haired young man slipping—alone— 
through the doorway of the Green drawing-room. nd this 
image in the mind touched and fired others, like a spark run- 
ning through dead leaves. . . . 


When he had gone, Catharine turned to Mary; and Mary, 
running, wound her arms close round her mother, and lay her 
head on Catharine’s breast. 

‘You angel!—you darling!’ she said, and raising her 
mother’s hand she kissed it passionately. 

Catharine’s eyes filled with tears, and her heart with mingled 
joy and revolt. Then, quickly, she asked herself as she stood 
there in her child’s embrace whether she should speak of a 
certain event—a certain experience—which had, in truth, though 
Mary knew nothing of it, vitally affected both their lives. 
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But she could not bring herself to speak of it. 

To the Catharines of this world—in matters of the soul— 
words are always a deflowering and belittling force. All that is 
most intimate and sacred must as far as possible be protected 
from them. 

So that Mary never knew to what, in truth, she owed the 
painful breaking-down of an opposition and a hostility which 
might in time have poisoned all their relations to each other. 

But when Mary had gone away to change her damp clothes, 
the visionary experience of which Catharine could not tell came 
back upon her; and again she felt the thrill — the touch of 
bodiless ecstasy. 

It had been in the early morning, when all such things 
befall. For then the mind is not yet recaptured by life, and 
no longer held by sleep. ‘There is in it a pure expectancy, open 
to strange influences—influences from memory and the under- 
soul. It visualises easily, and dream and fact are one. 

In this state Catharine woke on a September morning and 
felt beside her a presence that held her breathless. The half- 
remembered images and thoughts of sleep pursued her—became 
what we call ‘ real.’ 

‘Robert! ’ she said aloud—very low. 

And without voice, it seemed to her that some one replied. 
A dialogue began into which she threw her soul. Of her body 
she was not conscious; and yet the little room, its white ceiling, 
its open windows, and the dancing shadows of the autumn leaves 
were all present to her. She poured out the sorrow, the anxiety 
—about Mary—that pressed so heavily on her heart, and the 
tender voice answered, now consoling, now rebuking. 

‘And we forbade him, because he followed not us.’ .. . 
‘ Forbid him not—forbid him not! ’—seemed to go echoing 
through the quiet air. 

The words sank deep into her sense —she heard herself 
sobbing—and the unearthly presence came nearer—though 
still always remote, intangible—with the same baffling distance 
between itself and her. . . 

The psychology of it was plain. It was the upthrust into 
consciousness of the mingled ideas and passions on which her 
life was founded, piercing through the intellectualism of her 
dogmatic belief. But though she would have patiently accepted 
any scientific explanation, she believed in her heart that Robert 
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had spoken to her, bidding her renounce her repugnance to 
Mary’s friendship with Meynell—to Mary’s love for Meynell. 
She came down the morning after with a strange dull sense 
of change and disaster. But the currents of her mind and will 
had set firmly in a fresh direction. It was almost mechanically 
—under a strong sense of guidance—that she had made her 
hesitating proposal to Mary to go with her to the Upcote 
meeting. Mary’s look of utter astonishment had sent new waves 
of disturbance and compunction through the mother’s mind. 


But if these things could not be told—even to Mary, there 
were other revelations to make. 

When the lamp had been brought in, and the darkness out- 
side shut out, Catharine laid her hand on Mary’s, and told the 
story of Alice Puttenham. 

Mary heard it in silence, growing very pale. Then, with 
another embrace of her mother, she went away upstairs, only 
pausing at the door of the sitting-room, to ask when they should 
start for the cottage. 

Upstairs, Mary sat for long in the dark, thinking... . 
Through her uncurtained windows she watched the obscure 
dying away of the storm, the calming of the trees, and the 
gradual clearing of the night sky. Between the upfurling clouds 
the stars began to show; tumult passed into a great tranquillity ; 
and a breath of frost began to steal through the woods, and over 
the water. ... 

Catharine too passed an hour of reflection—and of yearning 
over the unhappy. Naturally, to Mary, her lips had been sealed 
on that deepest secret of all, which she had divined for a moment 
in Alice. She had clearly perceived what was or had been the 
weakness of the woman, together with the loyal unconsciousness 
and integrity of the man. And having perceived it, not only 
pity, but the strain in Catharine of plain simplicity and common 
sense bade her bury and ignore it henceforward. It was what 
Alice’s true mind must desire ; and it was the only way to help 
her. She began, however, to understand what might be the full 
meaning of Alice’s last injunction—and her eyes grew wet. 


Mother and daughter started about eight o’clock for the 
cottage. They had a lantern with them, but they hardly needed 
it, for through the tranquillised air a new moon shone palely, 
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and the frost made way. Catharine walked rejoicing, apparently, 
in renewed strength and recovered powers of exertion. Some 
mining, crippling influence seemed to have been removed from 
her since her dream.. And yet, even at this time, she was not 
without premonitions—physical premonitions—as to the future ; 
faint signal-voices that the obscure life of the body can often 
communicate to the spirit. 

They found the cottage all in light and movement. Servants 
were flying about; boxes were in the hall; and Hester had come 
over to spend the night at the cottage, so that she and ‘ Aunt 
Alice ’ might start by an early train. 

Alice came out to meet her visitors in the little hall. 
Catharine slipped into the drawing-room. Alice and Mary held 
each other enwrapped, conscious of one of those moments of life 
that have no outward expression but dimmed eyes and fluttering 
breath. 

‘Is it all done? Can’t I help?’ said Mary at last, scarcely 
knowing what she said, as Alice released her. 

‘No, dear, it’s all done—except our books. Come up with 
me while I pack them.’ 

And they vanished upstairs, hand in hand. 

Meanwhile Hester in her most reckless mood was alternately 
flouting and caressing Catharine Elsmere. She was not in the 
least afraid of Catharine, and it was that, perhaps, which had 
originally drawn Catharine’s heart to her. Elsmere’s widow 
was accustomed to feel herself avoided by young people who 
discussed a wild literature, and appeared to be without awe 
towards God or reverence towards man. Yet all the time, 
through her often bewildered reprobation of them, she hungered 
for their affection; and knew that she carried in herself treasures 
of love to give—though, no doubt, on terms! 

But Hester had always divined these treasures, and was 
besides, as a rule, far too arrogant and self-centred to restrain 
herself in anything she wished to say or do, for fear of hurting 
or shocking her elders. 

At this moment, she had declared herself tired out with 
packing, and was lounging in an armchair in the little drawing- 
room. A Japanese dressing-gown of some pale pink stuff sprayed 
with almond-blossom floated about her, disclosing a skimpy silk 


petticoat, and a slender foot from which she had kicked its - 


shoe. Her pearly arms and neck were almost bare; her hair 
tumbled on her shoulders; her eyes shone with excitement pro- 
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voked by a dozen hidden and conflicting thoughts. In her 
beauty, her ardent and provocative youth, she seemed to be 
bursting out of the little room, with its artistic restraint of 
colour and furnishing. 

‘Don’t please do any more fussing,’ she said imploringly 
to Catharine. ‘ It’s all done—only Aunt Alice thinks it’s never 
done. Do sit down and talk.’ 

And she put out an impatient hand, and drew the stately 
Catharine towards a chair beside her. 

‘You ought to be in bed,’ said Catharine, retaining her 
hand. The girl’s ignorance of all that others knew affected her 
strangely—produced a great softness and compunction. 

‘I shouldn’t sleep. I wonder when I shall get a decent 
amount of sleep again! ’ said Hester, pressing back the hair from 
her cheeks. Then she turned sharply on her visitor— 

‘ Of course you know, Mrs. Elsmere, that I am simply being 
sent away—in disgrace.’ 

‘I know ’—Catharine smiled, though her tone was grave— 
‘ that those who love you think there ought to be a change.’ 

‘That’s a nice way of putting it—a real gentlemanly way,’ 
said Hester, swaying backwards and forwards, her hands round 
her knees. ‘ But all the same it’s true. They’re sending me 
away because they don’t know what I’ll do next. They think 
I’ll do something abominable.’ 

The girl’s eyes sparkled. 

‘Why will you give your guardians this anxiety?’ asked 
Catharine, not without severity. ‘ They are never at rest about 
you. My dear!—they only wish your good.’ 

Hester laughed. She threw out a careless hand and laid it 
on Catharine’s knee. 

‘Isn’t it odd, Mrs. Elsmere, that you don’t know anything 
about me, though—you won’t mind, will you?—though you’re 
so kind to me, and I do like you so. But you can’t know 
anything, can you? I wonder whether you know anything 
about girls—like me? ’ 

And, looking up from where she lay deep in the armchair, 
she turned half-mocking eyes on her companion. 

‘I don’t know—perhaps—about girls like you,’ said 
Catharine, smiling, and shyly touching the hand on her knee. 
‘ But I live half my life—with girls.’ 

‘ Oh—poor girls? Girls in factories—girls that wear fringes, 
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and sham pearl beads, and six ostrich feathers in their hats on 
Sundays? No, I don’t think I’m like them. If I were they, 
I shouldn’t care about feathers or sham pearls. I should 
be more likely to try and steal some real ones! No, but I mean 
really girls like me—rich girls, though of course I’m not rich— 
but you understand. Do you know any girls who gamble and 
paint—their faces 1 mean—and let men lend them money, and 
pay for their dresses? ’ 

Hester sat up defiantly, looking at her companion. 

* No, I don’t know any of that kind,’ said Catharine quietly. 
‘I’m old-fashioned, you see—they wouldn’t want to know me.’ 

Hester’s mouth twitched. 

‘Well, I’m not that kind exactly! I don’t paint because— 
well, I suppose I needn’t! And I don’t play for money, because 
I’ve nobody to play with. As for letting men lend you 
money——’ 

‘That you would never disgrace yourself by doing !’ said 
Catharine sharply. 

Hester’s look was enigmatic. 

‘ Well, I never did it. But I knew a girl in London—very 
pretty—and as mad as you like. She was an orphan, and her 
relations didn’t care twopence about her. She got into debt, and 
a horrid old man offered to lend her a couple of hundred pounds 
if she’d give him a kiss. She said no, and then she told a 
woman friend of hers who was supposed to look after her. And 
what do you suppose she said? ’ 

Catharine was silent. 

‘ ** Well, you are a little fool !’’ That was all she got for 
her pains. Men are villains—I think! But they’re exciting ! ’ 
And Hester clasped her hands behind her head, and looked at 
the ceiling, smiling to herself, while the dressing-gown sleeves 
fell back from her rounded arms. 

Catharine frowned. She suddenly rose and, kneeling down 
by Hester’s chair, she took the girl in her arms. 

‘ Hester, dear!—if you want a friend—whenever you want 
a friend—come to me! If you are ever in trouble send for me. 
I would always come—always ! ’ 

She felt the flutter of the girl’s heart as she enfolded her. 
Then Hester lightly freed herself, though her voice shook— 

‘You’re the kindest person, Mrs. Elsmere—you’re awfully, 
awfully kind. But I’m going to have a jolly good time in 
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Paris. I shall read all kinds of things—I shall go to the theatre 
—I shall enjoy myself famously.’ 

* And you’ll have Aunt Alice all to yourself.’ 

Hester was silent. The lovely corners of her mouth 
stiffened. 

‘You must be very good to her, Hester,’ said Catharine, 
with entreaty in her voice. ‘ She’s not well—and very tired.’ 

‘Why doesn’t she trust me?’ said Hester almost between 
her teeth. 

‘ What do you mean? ’ 

After a hesitating pause, the girl broke out with the story 
of the miniature. 

‘How can I love her when she won’t trust me! ’—she 
cried again, with stormy breath. 

Catharine’s heart melted within her. 

‘ But you must love her, Hester! Why, she has watched over 
you all your life. Can’t you see—that she’s had trouble—and 
she’s not strong! ’ 

And she looked down with emotion on the girl thus blindly 
marching to a veiled future; unable, by no fault of her own, 
to distinguish her lovers from her foes. Had a lie ever yet, in 
human history, justified itself? So this pure moralist!—to 
whom morals had come silently, easily, irresistibly, as the sun 
slips into the sky. 

‘Oh, I'll look after her,’ said Hester shortly; ‘ why, of 
course I will. I’m very glad she’s going to Paris—it’ll be good 
for her. And as for you ’—she bent forward like a queen, and 
lightly kissed Catharine on the cheek—‘I dare say I'll 
remember what you’ve said—you’re a great, great dear! It 
was luck for Mary to have you fora mother. But I’m all right— 


I’m all right! ’ 


When the Elsmeres were gone, Hester still sat on alone in 
the drawing-room. The lamp had burnt dim, and the little 
room was cold. 

Presently she slipped her hand into the white bodice she 
wore. A letter lay there, and her fingers caressed it. ‘ I don’t 
know whether I love him or not—perhaps I do, and perhaps 
I don’t. I don’t know whether I believe Uncle Richard—or 
this letter. But—I’m going to find out!—I’m not going to be 
stopped from finding out.’ 
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And as she lay there, she was conscious of bonds she was 
half determined to escape, half willing to bear; of a fluttering 
excitement and dread. Step by step, and with a childish 
bravado, she had come within the influences of sex; and her 
fate was upon her. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


MEANWHILE, amid this sensitive intermingling of the thoughts 
and feelings of women there arose the sudden tumult and 
scandal of the new elements which had thrust themselves into 
what was already known to the religious world throughout 
England as ‘the Meynell case.’ During November and 
December that case came to include two wholly different things : 
the ecclesiastical suit in the Court of Arches, which, owing to 
a series of delays and to the illness of the Dean of the Court, 
was not to be heard in all probability before January; and the 
personal charges brought against the incumbent of Upcote 
Minor. 

These fresh charges were formally launched by Henry 
Barron, the chief promoter also, as we know, of the ecclesias- 
tical suit, in a letter written by him to Bishop Craye, on the 
very night when Alice Puttenham revealed her secret to 
Catharine Elsmere. But before we trace the effect of the letter, 
let us look for a moment at the general position of the Movement 
when this second phase of Meynell’s connexion with it began. 

At that time the pending suits against the Modernist leaders 
—for there were now at least half a dozen instituted by different 
bishops as test cases, in different parts of England—were already 
the subject of the keenest expectation and debate, not only in 
Church circles, but amid sections of the nation which generally 
trouble themselves very little about clerical or religious disputes. 
New births of time were felt to be involved in the legal struggle ; 
passionate hopes and equally passionate fears hung upon it. 
There were old men in quiet country parsonages who, when 
they read the ‘ Modernist’ and followed the accounts of the 
Movement, were inclined to say to themselves with secret joy 
and humility that other men were entering into their labours 
and the fields were at last whitening to harvest; while others, 
like Newman of old, had ‘ fierce thoughts towards the Liberals,’ 
talked and spoke of Meynell and the whole band of Modernist 
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clergy as traitors with whom no parley could be kept, and were 
ready to break up the Church at twenty-four hours’ notice 
rather than sit down at the same table of the Lord with heretics 
and Socinians. 

Between these two groups of men, each equally confident 
and clear, though by no means equally talkative, there was a 
middle region that contained many anxious minds and some of 
the wisest heads in England. If, at the time of Norham’s visit 
to Maudeley, Bishop Craye of Markborough, and many other 
bishops with him, were still certain that the Movement would 
be promptly and easily put down, so far at least as its organic 
effect on the Church of England was concerned, yet, as 
November and December wore on, anxieties deepened and 
assurance began to waver. The passion of the Movement was 
beginning to run through England, as it seemed to many, like 
the flame of an explosion through a dusty mine. What amazed 
and terrified the bishops was the revelation of pent-up energies, 
rebellions, ideals, not only among their own flocks, but in 
quarters, and among men and women, hitherto ruled out of 
religious affairs by general consent. They pondered the crowds 
which had begun to throng the Modernist churches, the extra- 
ordinary growth of the Modernist Press; and the figures reported 
day by day as to the petition to be presented to Parliament in 
February. There was no orthodox person in authority who 
was not still determined on an unconditional victory; there were 
many, including Bishop Craye, who confidently reckoned upon 
it; but it was admitted that the skies were darkening. 

The effect of the Movement on the Dissenters—on that half 
of religious England which stands outside the National Church, 
where ‘ grace’ takes the place of authority, and bishops are 
held to be superfluities incompatible with the pure milk of the 
Word—was in many respects remarkable. The majority of the 
Wesleyan Methodists had thrown themselves strongly on to 
the side of the orthodox party in the Church; but among the 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians there was visible a great 
ferment of opinion and a great cleavage of sympathy; while, 
among the Primitive Methodists, a body founded on the straitest 
tenets of Bible worship, yet interwoven, none the less, with 
the working-class life of England and Wales, and bringing, day 
by day, the majesty and power of religion to bear upon the acts 
and consciences of plain, poor, struggling men, there was visible 
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a strong and definite current of acquiescence in Modernist 
ideas, which was inexplicable, till one came to know that 
among Meynell’s friends at Upcote there were two or three 
Primitive local preachers who had caught fire from him, were 
now active members of his Church Council, and ardent though 
persecuted missionaries to their own body. 

Meanwhile the Unitarians—small and gallant band !—were 
like persons standing on tiptoe before an opening glory. In 
their isolated and often mistaken struggle they had felt them- 
selves for generations stricken with chill and barrenness; their 
blood now began to feel the glow of new kinships, the passion of 
large horizons. So, along the banks of some slender and much 
hindered stream, there come blown from the nearing sea 
prophetic scents and murmurs, and one may dream that the 
pent water knows at last the whence and whither of its life. 

But the strangest spectacle of all perhaps was presented by 
the orthodox camp. For, in proportion as the Modernist attack 
developed was the revival of faith among those hostile to it, or 
unready for it. For the first time in their lives, religion 
became interesting—thrilling even—to thousands of persons for 
whom it had long lost all real savour. Fierce question and 
answer, the hot cut and thrust of argument, the passion of 
honest fight on equal terms—without these things, surely, there 
has been no religious epoch, of any importance, in man’s history. 
English orthodoxy was at last vitally attacked; and it began 
to show a new life, and express itself in a new language. 
These were times when men on all sides felt that stretching 
and straining of faculty which ushers in the days of spiritual or 
poetic creation; times when the most confident Modernist of 
them all knew well that he, no more than anyone else, could 
make any guess worth having as to the ultimate future. 

Of all this rapid and amazing development the personality 
and the writings of Richard Meynell had in a few months become 
the chief popular symbol. There were some who thovght that 
he was likely to take much the same place in the Modernist 
Movement of the twentieth century that Newman had taken in 
the Oxford Movement of the nineteenth; and men were begin- 
ning to look for the weekly article in the ‘ Modernist ’ with the 
same emotion of a passionate hero-worship on the one hand, 
and of angry repulsion on the other, with which the Oxford of 
the thirties had been wont to look for each succeeding ‘ Tract,’ 
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or for Newman’s weekly sermon at St. Mary’s. To Newman’s 
high subtleties of brain, to Newman’s magic of style, Richard 
Meynell could not pretend. But he had two advantages over 
the great leader of the past: he was the disciple of a new learn- 
ing which was inaccessible to Newman; and he was on fire with 
social compassions and enthusiasms, to which Newman, the 
great Newman, was always pathetically a stranger. In these 
two respects Meynell was the representative of his own genera- 
tion; while the influences flowing from his personal character 
and life were such that thousands who had never seen him 
loved and trusted him wholly. Men who had again and again 
watched great causes break down for want of the incommuni- 
cable something which humanity exacts from its leaders, felt 
with a quiet and confident gladness that in Meynell they had 
got the man they wanted—the efficacious, indispensable man. 

And now—suddenly !—incredible things began to be said. 
It was actually maintained that the leader round whom such 
feelings had gathered had been, since his ordination, the 
betrayer of a young and innocent girl, belonging to a well-known 
family ; that although it had been in his power for twenty years 
to marry the lady whom he had wronged, he had never 
attempted to do so, but had rather, during all that time, acfively 
connived at the fraud by which his illegitimate child had passed 
as the daughter of Sir Ralph Fox-Wilton; while over the whole 
period he had kept up relations—and who knew of what 
character ?—with the child’s mother, an inhabitant of the very 
village where he himself was Rector. 

Presently—it was added that Mr. Henry Barron, of Upcote 
Minor, one of the prosecutors in the ecclesiastical suit, had 
obtained unexpected and startling confirmation of these extra- 
ordinary statements from the confession of a woman who had been 
present at the birth of the child, and had identified the Rector 
of Upcote as the father. Then, very soon, paragraphs of a 
veiled sort began to appear in some of the less responsible news- 
papers. The circulation of the anonymous letters began to be 
known ; and the reader of a Modernist essay at an Oxford meet- 
ing caused universal consternation by telling an indiscreet 
friend, an acquaintance of Meynell’s, who presently spread it 
abroad, that it was believed Barron had already written to the 
Bishop of Markborough, placing in his hands a mass of supporting 
evidence relating to ‘ this horrid business.’ 
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At first Meynell’s friends throughout the country regarded 
these rumours as a mere device of the Evil One. Similar things, 
they said, and with truth, are constantly charged against 
heretics who cannot be put down. Slander is the first weapon of 
religious hatred. Meynell, they triumphantly answered, will 
put the anonymous letters in the hands of the police, and proceed 
against Henry Barron. And they who have taken up such a 
weapon shall but perish by it themselves the sooner. 

But the weeks passed on. Not only were no proceedings 
taken, or, apparently, in prospect, by Meynell against his 
accusers; not only did the anonymous letters reappear from time 
to time, untracked and unpunished; but reports of a meeting 
held at Upcote itself began to spread—a meeting where Meynell 
had been definitely and publicly challenged by Barron to take 
action for the vindication of his character, and had definitely 
and publicly refused. 

The world of a narrow and embittered orthodoxy began to 
breathe again; and there was black depression in the Modernist 


camp. 


Let us, however, go back a little. 

Barron’s letter to the Bishop was the first shot in the direct 
and responsible attack. It consisted of six or seven closely 
written sheets, and agreed in substance with four or five others 
from the same hand, addressed at the same moment to the chief 
heads of the Orthodox party. 

The Bishop received it. at breakfast, just after he had 
concluded a hot political argument with his little granddaughter 
Barbara. 

‘ All Tories are wicked,’ said Barbara, who had a Radical 
father—‘ except Grandpapa, and he, Mummy says, is weally a 
Riberal.’ 

With which she had leaped into the arms of her nurse, and 
was carried off gurgling, while the Bishop threatened her from 
afar. 

Then, with a sigh of impatience, as he recognised the 
signature on the envelope, he resigned himself to Barron's 
letter. When he had read it, sitting by the table in his library, 
he threw it from him with indignation, called for his coat, and 
hurried across his garden to the Cathedral for Matins. After 
service, as with a troubled countenance he was emerging from 
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the transept door, he saw Dornal in the Close, and beckoned 
to him. 

‘Come into the library for ten minutes. I very much want 
to speak to you.’ 

The Bishop led the way, and as soon as the door was shut 
he turned eagerly on his companion— 

‘ Do you know anything of these abominable stories that ara 
being spread about Richard Meynell? ’ 

Dornal looked at him sadly. 

‘They are all over Markborough—and there is actually 
copy of one of the anonymous letters—with dashes for the 
names—in the ‘* Post ’’ to-day? ’ 

“I never hear these things!’ said the Bishop, with an 
impatience which was meant, half for a scandalmongering 
world, and half for himself. ‘ But Barron has written me a 
perfectly incredible letter to-day. He seems to be the head and 
front of the whole business. I don’t like Barron, and I don’t 
like his letters ! ’ 

And throwing one slender leg over the other, while the tips 
of his long fingers met in a characteristic gesture, the little 
Bishop stared into the fire before him with an expression of 
mingled trouble and disgust. 

Dornal, clearly, was no less unhappy. Drawing his chair 
close to the Bishop’s, he described the manner in which the 
story had reached himself. When he came to the curious facts 
concerning the diffusion and variety of the anonymous letters, 
the Bishop interrupted him— 

* And Barron tells me he knows nothing of these letters ! ’ 

* So I hear also.’ 

‘But, my dear Dornal, if he doesn’t, it makes the thing 
inexplicable! Here we have a woman who comes home dying, 
and sees—besides her small grandchildren, and her son, who 
denies all knowledge of his mother’s history—one person—one 
person only—Henry Barron—to whom she tells her story—’ 

The Bishop went through the points of Barron’s narrative, 
and concluded— 

‘Then, on the top of this, after her death there springs up 
this crop of extraordinary letters, showing, you tell me, not only 
a detailed knowledge of Mrs. Sabin’s narrative, but an intimate 
independent acquaintance with the neighbourhood and the parties 


concerned. And yet Barron—the only person Mrs. Sabin saw— 
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knows nothing of them! They are a mystery to him. But, 
my dear Dornal, how can they be? ’—The Bishop faced round 
with energy on his companion— He must at least have talked 
incatiously before some one—and some one of the neighbour- 
hood! ’ 

Dornal agreed, but could put forward no suggestion of his 
own. He sat drooping by the Bishop’s fire, his aspect express- 
ing the deep distress he did not shape in words. That very 
distress, however, was what made his company so congenial to 
the much-perturbed Bishop, who felt, moreover, a warmer 
affection for Dornal than for any other member of his Chapter. 

The Bishop resumed : 

‘Meanwhile, not a word from Meynell himself! That, I 
confess, wounds me.’ He sighed.—‘ However, I suppose he 
regards our old confidential relation as broken off. To me— 
until the law has spoken—he is always one of my clergy,’— 
the Bishop’s voice showed emotion—‘ and he would get my 
fatherly help just as freely as ever, if he chose to ask for it. 
But I don’t know whether to send for him. I don’t think I can 
send for him. The fact is—one feels the whole thing an 
outrage !’ 

Dornal looked up. 

‘ That’s the word !’ he said, gratefully. Then he added— 
hesitating—‘ I ought perhaps to tell you that I have written 
to Meynell—I wrote when the first report of the thing reached 
me. And I am sure that he can have no possible objection to 
my showing you his reply!’ He put his hand into his pocket. 

‘ By all means, my dear Dornal! ’ cried the Bishop, with 
a brightening countenance. ‘ We are both his friends, in spite 
of all that has happened and may happen. By all means, show 
me the letter.’ 

Dornal handed it over. It ran as follows: 


‘My pear Dornau, — It was like you to write to me, and 
with such kindness and delicacy. But even to you I can only 
say what I say to other questioners of a very different sort. 
The story to which you refer is untrue. But owing to peculiar 
circumstances it is impossible for me to defend myself in the 
ordinary way, and my lips are sealed with regard to it. I stand 
upon my character as known to my neighbours and the diocese 
for nearly twenty years. If that is not enough, I cannot help it. 
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‘Thank you always for the goodness and gentleness of your 
letter. I wish with all my heart I could give you more satis- 
faction.’ 


The two men looked at each other, the same conjectures 
passing through both minds. 

‘I hear the Fox-Wiltons and Miss Puttenham have all gone 
abroad,’ said the Bishop thoughtfully. ‘ Poor things! I begin 
to see a glimmer. It seems to me that Meynell has been the 
repository of some story he feels he cannot honourably divulge. 
You say that the letters seem to point to some one who has 
watched Meynell’s daily life—especially of late. It is of course 
possible that he may have been imprudent with regard to this 
poor lady. Let us assume that he knew her story and advised 
her. He may not have been sufficiently careful. Further, 
there is that striking and unfortunate likeness, of which Barron 
of course makes the most. I noticed it myself, on an evening 
when I happened, at Maudeley, to see that handsome girl and 
Meynell in the same room. It is difficult to say in what it 
consists, but it must occur to many people who see them 
together.’ 

There was silence a moment. Then Dornal said— 

* How will it all affect the trial? ’ 

‘In the Court of Arches? Technically of course—not at all. 
But it will make all the difference to the atmosphere in which 
it is conducted. One can imagine how certain persons are 
already gloating over it—what use they will make of it—how 
they will magnify and embroider everything. And such an 
odious story! It is the degradation of a great issue! ’ 

The little Bishop frowned. As he sat there in the dignity 
of his great library, so scrupulously refined and correct in every 
detail of dress, yet without a touch of foppery, the gleam of 
the cross on his breast answering the silver of the hair and the 
frank purity of the eyes, it was evident that he felt a passionate 
impatience—half moral, half sesthetic—towards these new 
elements of the Meynell case. It was the fastidious impatience 
of a man for whom personal gossip and scandal ranked among 
the defiling indulgences of life. ‘ Things, not persons! ’ had 
been the time-honoured rule for conversation at the Palace table 
—persons, that is, of the present day. In those happy persons 
who had already passed into biography and history, in their 
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peccadilloes no less than their virtues, the Bishop’s interest 
was boundless. The distinction tended to make him a little 
super- or infra-human; but it enhanced the fragrance and 
delicacy of his personality. 

Dornal was no less free from any stain of mean or scandalous 
gossip than the Bishop, but his knowledge of the human heart 
was far deeper, his sympathy far more intimate. It was not 
only that he scorned the slander; but, hour by hour, he seemed 
to walk in the same cloud with Meynell. 

After some further discussion, the Bishop took up Barron’s 
letter again—‘ I see there is likely to be a most painful scene at 
Upcote, at the Church Council meeting—which of course will be 
one of their campaign meetings—the day after to-morrow. 
Barron declares that he means to challenge Meynell publicly to 
vindicate his character. Can I do anything?’ 

Dornal did not see anything could be done. The parish was 
already in open rebellion. 

‘It is a miserable, miserable business ! "—said the Bishop, 
unhappily. ‘ How can I get a report of the meeting—from 
some one else than Barron ?’ 

‘ Mr. Flaxman is sure to be there?’ 

‘ Ah!—get him to write to me ?’ 

‘ And you, my Lord—wili send for Meynell ? ’ 

‘ I think ’—said the Bishop, with returning soreness—‘ that 
as he has neither written to me, nor consulted me, I will wait 
a little. We must watch—we must watch. Meanwhile, my dear 
fellow ! ’—he laid his hand on Dornal’s shoulder—‘ let us 
think how to stop the talk! It will defile everything. Those 
who are fighting with us must understand there are weapons 
we cannot stoop to use ! ’ 


As Dornal left the Palace, on his way past the Cathedral, he 
met young Fenton, the High Churchman who some months 
earlier had refused to recognise Meynell after the first Modernist 
meeting in Markborough. Fenton was walking slowly and 
reading the local newspaper—the same which contained the 
anonymous letter. His thin, finely modelled face, which in a 
few years would resemble the Houdon statue of St. Bruno, 
expressed an eager excitement that was not unlike jubilation. 
Dornal was practically certain that he was reading the paragraph 
that concerned Meynell, and certain also that it gave him 
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pleasure. He hurriedly passed over to the other side of the 
street, that Fenton might not accost him. 

Afterwards, he spent the evening, partly in writing urgently 
in Meynell’s defence to certain of his own personal friends in the 
diocese, and partly in composing an anti-Modernist address, 
full of a sincere and earnest eloquence, to be delivered the 
following week at a meeting of the Church party in Cambridge. 


Meanwhile Cyril Fenton had also spent the evening in 
writing. He kept an elaborate journal of his own spiritual state ; 
or rather he had begun to keep it about six months before this 
date, at the moment when the emergence of the Modernist move- 
ment had detached him from his nascent friendship with Meynell, 
and had thrown him back, terrified, on a more resolute opposition 
than ever to the novelties and presumptions of free inquiry. The 
danger of reading anything, unawares, that might cause him even 
a moment’s uneasiness had led to his gradually cutting himself 
off entirely from modern newspapers and modern books, in 
which, indeed, he had never taken any very compelling interest. 
His table was covered by various English and French editions of 
the Fathers—of St. Cyprian in particular, for whom he had a 
cult. On the bare walls of his study were various pictures of 
saints, a statuette of the Virgin, and another of St. Joseph, both 
of them feebly elegant in the Munich manner. Through his 
own fresh youthfulness, once so winning and wholesome, some- 
thing pinched and cloistered had begun to thrust itself. His 
natural sweetness of temper was rapidly becoming sinful in his 
own eyes; his natural love of life also, and its harmless, even 
its ideal pleasures. 

It was a bitter winter day, and he had not allowed himself a 
greatcoat. In consequence he felt depressed and chilled; yet he 
could not make up his mind to go to bed earlier than usual, lest 
he should be thereby pampering the flesh. He was-thoroughly 
dissatisfied with his own spiritual condition during the day, and 
had just made ample confession thereof in the pages of his diary. 
A few entries from that document will shew the tone of a mind 
morbid for lack of exercise. 

‘ D. came to see me this morning. While I was talking to 
him I posed abominably. I shuffled and shuffled, in order not 
to betray how ignorant I was of the subject we were discussing. 
This was bad—very bad... . 
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‘D. and I discussed war a good deal. In general of 
course I am opposed to war, but when I think of this ghastly 
plague of heresy which is sweeping away so many souls at the 
present moment, I feel sometimes that the only war into which 
I could enter with spirit would be a civil war. . . . I talked also 
in a very arrogant way to 8. about Church music; in reality I 
know very little about it... . 

‘ As to food, I have not done so badly; some cold ends of 
herring at breakfast, and a morsel of mackerel at lunch are the 
only things I have to reproach myself with; the only lapses from 
the strict rule of simplicity. But the quantity was deplorable— 
no moderation—not even a real attempt at it... 

‘ I feel that this scandal about poor Meynell is probably provi- 
dential. It must and will weaken the Modernist party enor- 
mously. ‘To thank God for such a thing sounds horrible, but after 
all, have we any right to be more squeamish than Holy Writ? 
‘“* Let God arise and let His enemies be scattered.’’ The 
warnings and menaces of what are called the Imprecatory 
Psalms show us plainly that His enemies must be ours.’ 

He closed his book, and came to shiver over the very inade- 
quate fire which was all he allowed himself. Every shilling that 
he could put aside was being saved in order to provide his church 
with a new set of altar furniture. The congregation of the 
church was indeed fast ebbing away, and his heart was full of 
bitterness on the subject. But how could a true priest abate any 
fraction either of his Church principles, or his sound doctrine, to 
appease persons who were not and could not be judges of what 
was necessary to their own spiritual health? 

As he warmed his thin hands, his bodily discomfort increased 
his religious despondency. Then, of a sudden, his eyes fell 
upon the portrait of a child standing on the mantelpiece—his 
sister’s child, aged four. The cloud on the still boyish brow 
lightened at once. 

‘ Puffin’s birthday to-morrow,’ he said to himself. ‘ Jolly 
little chap! Must write tohim. Here goes! ’ 

And reaching out his hand for his writing-case he wrote 
eagerly, a letter all fun and baby-talk, and fantastic drawings, in 
the course of which Puffin grew up, developed moustaches, and 
became a British Grenadier. When he had finished it and put it 
up, he lay back, laughing to himself, a different being. 

But the gleam was only momentary. A recurring sense of 
chill and physical oppression dispersed it. Presently he rose 
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heavily, glanced at his open diary, re-read the last page with a 
sigh, and closed it. Then, as it was nearly midnight, he retreated 
upstairs to his bare and icy bedroom, where half-an-hour’s attempt 
to meditate completed the numbness of body and mind, in which 
state eeanceied he went to bed, natin not to sleep. 


The eile of ‘ie Chureh Council of oe was held in 
the Church House of the village a few days after the Bishop’s 
conversation with Canon Dornal. It was an evening long remem- 
bered by those who shared in it. The figure of Meynell, instinct 
with a kind of fierce patience ; the face rugged as ever, but paler 
and tenderer in repose, as of one who, mystically sustained, had 
been passing through deep waters; his speech, sternly repressed, 
and yet, for the understanding ear, enriched by new tones and 
shades of feeling :—on those who believed in him the effect of 
these slight but significant changes in the man they loved was 
electrical. 

And three-fourths of those present believed in him, loved 
him, and were hotly indignant at the scandals which had arisen. 
They were, some of them, the élite of the mining population, 
men whom he had known and taught from childhood; there 
were many of the minor officials of the surrounding collieries ; 
there was a miners’ agent, who was also one of the well-known 
local preachers of the district; there were half a dozen women,— 
the schoolmistress, the wife of the manager of the co-operative 
store, and three or four wives of colliers—women to whom other 
women in childbirth, or the girl who had gone astray, or the 
motherless child, might appeal without rebuff, who were in fact 
the Rector’s agents in any humanising effort. 

All these persons had come to the meeting eagerly expecting 
to hear from the Rector’s own lips the steps he proposed to 
take for the putting down of the slanders circulating in the 
diocese, and the punishment of their authors. In the rear of 
the council—who had been themselves elected by the whole 
parish—there were two or three rows of seats occupied by other 
inhabitants of the village, who made an audience. In the front 
row sat the strange spinster Miss Nairn, a gaunt and thread- 
paperish woman of fifty, in rusty black clothes, holding her head 
high; not far from her the ex-publican who had been Maurice 
Barron’s companion on a certain walk some days before. There, 
tov, were Hugh and Rose Flaxman. And just as the proceed- 
ings were about to begin, Henry Barron opened the heavy 
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door, hat in hand, came in with a firm step, and took a seat at 
the back, while a thrill of excitement went through the room. 

It was an ancient room, near the church, and built, like it, of 
red sandstone. It had been once the tiny grammar-school of 
the village. Meynell had restored and adapted it, keeping still 
its old features—the low ceiling heavily beamed with oak, and 
the row of desks inscribed with the scholars’ names of three 
centuries. Against the background of its white walls he stood 
thrown out in strong relief by the oil lamp on the table in front 
of him, his eyes travelling over the rows of familiar faces. 

He spoke first of the new Liturgy, of which copies had been 
placed on the seats. He reminded them they were all—or 
nearly all—comrades with him in the great Modernist venture ; 
that they had given him the help of their approval and support 
at every step, and were now rebels with him against the authori- 
ties of the day. He spoke of his approaching trial, and of the 
probability—nay, the certainty—of his deprivation. He asked 
them to be steadfast with him; and then he spoke of the 
amazing spread of the Movement, of the immense responsi- 
bility resting upon its first leaders and disciples, of the Spirit 
of God with them, and the need for gentleness and charity. 
The room was hushed in silence. 

Next, he proceeded to put the adoption of the new Liturgy 
to the vote. Suddenly Barron rose from his seat at the back. 
Meynell paused. The audience looked in suppressed excitement 
from one to the other. 

‘I regret,’ said the Rector, courteously, ‘ that we cannot 
hear Mr. Barron at this moment. He is not a member of the 
Chureh Council. When the proceedings of the Council are 
over, this will become an open meeting, and Mr. Barron will 
then of course say what he wishes to say.’ 

Barron hesitated a moment; then sat down. 

The revised Liturgy was adopted by twenty-eight votes to 
two. One of the two dissentients was Dawes the colliery 
manager, a sincere and consistent Evangelical of the Simeon 
school, who made a short speech in support of his vote, dwelling, 
in a voice which shook, on the troubles coming on the parish. 

‘ We may get another Rector,’ he said as he sat down; ‘ we 
shall never get another Richard Meynell.’ A deep murmur of 
acquiescence ran through the room. 

Meynell rose again from his seat. 
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‘ Our business is over. We now become an open meeting. 
Mr. Barron, I believe, wishes to speak.’ 

The room was, at this point, densely crowded, and every face 
turned towards the tall and portly form rising from the back. 
In the flickering lamplight it could be seen that the face, usually 
so ruddy and full, was blanched by determination and passion. 

‘My friends and neighbours,’ said Barron, ‘it is with 
sorrow and grief that I rise to say the few words that I intend 
to say. On the audacity and illegality of what you have just 
done, I shall say nothing. Argument, I know, would be use- 
less. But this I have come to say. You have just been led— 
misled—into an act of heresy and rebellion, by the man who 
should be your pastor in the Faith, who is responsible to God 
for your souls. Why have you been misled?—why do you 
follow him ? ’ 

He flung out his hand towards Meynell— 

‘ Because you admire and respect him—because you believe 
him a good man—a man of honest and pure life. And I am 
here to tell you, or rather to remind you, for indeed you all 
know it—that your Rector lies at this moment under a painful 
and disgraceful charge :—that this charge has been circulated— 
in a discreditable way—a way for which I have no defence and 
of which I know nothing—throughout this diocese, and indeed 
throughout England; that your fair fame as well as his are 
concerned ; and, nevertheless, he refuses to take the only steps 
which can clear his character, and repay you for the devotion 
you have shown him! [I call upon you, Sir ! ’—the speaker 
bent forward, pointing impressively to the chairman of the 
meeting and emphasising every word—‘ to take those steps at 
once! They are open to you at any moment. Take them 
against myself! I have given, I will give, you every oppor- 
tunity. But till that is done, do not continue, in the face of 
the congregation you have deceived and led astray, to assume 
the tone of hypocritical authority in which you have just 
spoken! You have no moral right to any authority among us; 
you never had any such right; and in Christian eyes your infidel 
teaching has led to its natural results. At any rate, I trust 
that now, at last, even these your friends and dupes will see 
the absolute necessity, before many weeks are over, of either 

forcing you to resign your living—or forcing you to take the 
only means open to honést men of protecting their character! ’ 
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He resumed his seat. The audience sat petrified a moment. 
Then Hugh Flaxman sprang to his feet, and two or three others, 
the local preacher among them. But Meynell had also risen. 

‘ Please, Mr. Flaxman—my friends——! ’ 

He waved a quiet hand towards those who had risen, and 
they unwillingly gave way. Then the Rector looked round the 
room for a few silent instants. He was very white, but when 
he spoke, it was with complete composure. 

‘I expected something of this kind to happen, and whether 
it had happened, or no, I should have spoken to you on this 
matter before we separated. I know—you all know—to what 
Mr. Barron refers; that he is speaking of the anonymous letters 
concerning myself and others which have been circulated in this 
neighbourhood. He calls upon me, I understand, to take legal 
action with regard both to them, and to the reports which he 
has himself circulated, by word of mouth, and probably by 
letter. Now I want you plainly to understand ’"—he bent 
forward, his hands on the table before him, each word clear and 
resonant—‘ that I shall take no such action! My reasons I 
shall not give you. I stand upon my life among you and my 
character among you all these years. This only I will say to 
you-—my friends and my parishioners. The abominable story 
told in these letters—the story which Mr. Barron believes, or 
tries to make himself believe—is untrue. But I will say no 
more than that—to you, or anyone else. And if you are to 
make legal action on my part a test of whether you will con- 
tinue to follow me religiously—to accept me as your leader—or 
no; then, my friends, we must part! You must go your way, 
and I must go mine. There will be still work for me to do; 
and God knows our hearts—yours and mine.’ 

He paused—looking intently into the lines of blanched faces 
before him. Then he added : 

‘You may wish to discuss this matter. I recognise it is 
natural you should wish to discuss it. But I shall not discuss 
it with you. I shall withdraw. Mr. Dawes—will you take the 
chair? ’ 

He beckoned to the colliery manager, who automatically 
obeyed him. The room broke into a hubbub, men and women 
pressing round Meynell as he made his way to the door. But 
he put them aside, gently and cheerfully. 

* Decide it for yourselves!’ he said with his familiar smile, 

‘ Tt is your right.’ 
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And in another moment the door had opened and shut, and 
he was gone. 


He had no sooner disappeared than a tumultuous scene 
developed in the church-room. 

Beswick, the sub-agent and local preacher, a sandy-haired, 
spectacled, and powerfully built man, sprang on to the platform, 
to the right hand of Dawes, and at last secured silence by a 
passionate speech in defence of Meynell, and in denunciation of 
the men who in order to ruin him ecclesiastically were spreading 
these vile tales about him ‘ and a poor lady that has done many 
a good turn to the folk of this village, and nothing said about 
it too!’ 

“Don’t you, Sir,—’ he said, addressing Barron with a 
threatening finger, as he came to his peroration,—‘ don’t 
you come here, telling us what to think about the 
man we’ve known for twenty years in this parish ! The 
people that don’t know Richard Meynell may believe these 
things if they please—it’ll be the worse for them! But 
we’ve seen this man comforting and uplifting our old people 
in their last hours—we’ve seen him teachin’ our children, 
and givin’ just a kind funny word now an’ again to keep a boy 
or a girl straight—Aye, an’ he did it too—they knew he had 
his eye on ’em! We’ve seen him go down these pits, when 
only a handful would risk their lives with him, to help them 
as was perhaps past hope. We've seen him skin himself to 
the bone that other men might have plenty—we’ve heard him 
Sunday after Sunday. We know him! ’—the speaker brought 
one massive hand down on the other with an emphasis that 
shook the room. ‘ Don’t you go talking to us!—If Richard 
Meynell won’t go to law with you and the likes of you, Sir, 
he’s got his reasons, and his good ones, I’ll be bound. And 
don’t you, my friends ’—he turned to the room—‘ don’t you 
be turned back from this furrow you’ve begun to plough. You 
stick to your man! If you don’t, you’re fools, aye, and 
ungrateful fools too! You know well enough that Albert 
Beswick isn’t a parson’s man! You know that I don’t hold 
with Mr. Meynell in many of his views. There’s his views 
about ‘‘ election,’’ and the like o’ that—quite wrong, in my 
‘umble opinion! But what does that matter? You know that 
I never set foot in Upcote Church till three years ago—that 
bishops and ceremonies are nought to me—that I came to God, 
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as many of you did, by the Bible class and the penitent form. 
But I declare to you that Richard Meynell, and the men with 
him, are out for a big thing! They’re out for breaking down 
barriers and letting in light. They’re out for bringing Christian 
men together, and letting them worship freely in the old 
churches that our fathers built. They’re out for giving men 
and women new thoughts about God and Christ, and for letting 
them put them into new words, if they want to. Well, I say 
again, it’s a big thing!—And Satan’s out, too, for stopping it! 
Don’t you make any mistake about it! This bad business—of 
these libels that are about—is one of the obstacles in our race 
he’ll trip us up on, if he can. Now I put it to you—let us 
clear it out o’ the way this very night, as far as we’re concerned ! 
Let us send the Rector such a vote of confidence from this 
meeting, as ‘ll show him just where he stands in Upcote— 
aye and show others too! And as for these vile letters that 
are going round—I’d give my right hand to know the man 
who wrote them!—and the story that you, Sir ’—he pointed 
again to Barron—‘ say you took from poor Judith Sabin, when 
her mind was unsettled and she near her end—why it’s base 
minds that harbour base thoughts about their betters! He shall 
be no friend of mine—that I know!—that spreads these tales. 
Friends and neighbours, let us keep our tongues from them !— 
and our children’s tongues! Let us show that we can trust a 
man that deserves our trust. Let us stand by a good man 
that’s stood by us; and let.us pray God to show the right! ’ 

The greater part of the audience, sincerely moved, rose to 
their feet and cheered. Barron endeavoured to reply, but was 
scarcely listened to. The ex-publican sat twirling his hat in 
his hands, sarcastic smiles going out and in upon his fat cheeks, 
his furtive eyes every now and then consulting the tall spinster 
who sat beside him, grimly immovable, her spectacled eyes 
fixed apparently on the lamp above the platform. 

Flaxman wished to speak, but was deterred by the reflection 
that as a newcomer in the district he had scarcely a valid right 
to interfere. He and Rose stayed till the vote of confidence 
had been passed by a large majority—though not so large as 
that which had accepted the new Liturgy—after which they 
drove home rather depressed and ill at ease. For in truth the 
plague of anonymous letters was rather increasing than abating. 
Flaxman had had news that day of the arrival of two more, 
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among their own country-house acquaintance of the neighbour- 
hood. He sat down, in obedience to a letter from Dornal, to 
write a doleful report of the meeting to the Bishop. 


Meynell received the vote of confidence very calmly, and 
wrote a short note of thanks to Beswick. Then for some weeks, 
while the discussion of his case in its various aspects, old and 
new, ran raging through England, he went about his work as 
usual, calm in the centre of the whirlwind, though the earth 
he tiod seemed to him very often a strange one. He pre- 
pared his defence for the Court of Arches; he wrote for the 
‘ Modernist ’; and he gave as much mind as he could possibly 
spare to the unravelling of Philip Meryon’s history. 

In this matter, however, he made but very slow and disap- 
pointing progress. He became more and more convinced, and 
his solicitor with him, that there had been a Scotch marriage 
some eighteen months before this date between Meryon and 
the sister of a farmer in the Lothians, with whom he had 
come in contact during a fishing tenancy. But what appeared 
in the course of investigation was that the woman concerned, 
and all her kindred, were now just as anxious—aided by the 
ambiguities of the Scotch marriage law—to cover up and conceal 
the affair, as was Meryon himself. She could not be got to put 
forward any claim; her family would say nothing; and the few 
witnesses hitherto available were tending to disappear. No 
doubt Philip was at work corrupting them; and the supposed 
wife was evidently quite willing, if not eager, to abet him. 

Every week he heard from Mary; letters which, written 
within bounds fully understood by them both, and never trans- 
gressed, revealed to him the tremulous tenderness and purity 
of the heart he knew—though he would not confess it to 
himself—he had conquered. These letters became to him the 
stay of life, the manna which fed him, the water of healing and 
strength. It was evident that, according to his wish, she did 
not know and was determined not to know the details of his 
struggle; and nothing helped him more than the absolute trust 
of her ignorance. 

He heard also constantly from Alice Puttenham. She, too, 
poor soul,—but how differently !—was protecting herself as best 
she could from an odious knowledge. ‘ Edith writes to me, 
full of terrible things that are being said in England; but as I 
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can do nothing, and must do nothing, according to you, I do 
not read her letters. She sends me a local newspaper some- 
times, scored with her marks and signs that are like shrieks of 
horror, and I put it in the fire. What I suffer I will keep to 
myself. Perhaps the worst part of every day comes when I 
take Hester out and amuse her in this gay Paris. She is so 
passionately vital herself, and one dreads to fail her in spirits 
or buoyancy. 

‘ She is very well and wonderfully beautiful; at present she 
is having lessons in dancing and elocution, and turning the 
heads of her teachers. It is amusing—or would be amusing to 
anyone else than me—to see how the quiet family she is with 
cluck after her in perpetual anxiety, and how cavalierly she 
treats them. I think she is fairly happy; she never mentions 
Meryon’s name; but I often have a strange sense that she is 
looking for some one—expects some one. When we turn into 
a new street, or a new alley of the Bois, I have sometimes 
seemed to catch a wild listening in her face. I live only for 
her—and I cannot feel that it matters to her in the least 
whether I do or not. Perhaps, some day Meanwhile you 
may be sure I think of nothing else. She knows nothing of 
what is going on in England; and she says she adores Paris.’ 





One night in December Meynell came in late from a car- 
pentering class of village boys. The usual pile of letters and 
books awaited him, and he began upon them reluctantly. As 
he read them and put them aside, one by one, his face gradually 
changed and darkened. He recalled a saying of Amiel’s about 
the French word ‘ consideration’; what if means to a man to 
have enjoyed unvarying and growing ‘ consideration ’ from his 
world, and then, suddenly, to be threatened with the loss of 
it. Life and consciousness drop, all in a moment, to a lower 
and a meaner plane. 

Finally, he lit on a letter from one of his colleagues on 
the Central Modernist Committee. For some months it had 
been a settled thing that Meynell should preach the sermon in 
Dunchester Cathedral on the great occasion in February or March 
—as soon, that is, as the first judgments in the Court of Arches 
had been delivered—when the new Liturgy of the Reform was to 
be inaugurated with all possible solemnity in one of England’s 
most famous churches. 
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His correspondent wrote to suggest that, after all, the sermon 
would be more fitly entrusted to the Modernist Bishop of Dun- 
chester himself. ‘He has worked hard, and risked much 
for us. I may say that inquiries have been thrown out, and 
we find he is willing.’ 

No apology—perfunctory regrets—and very little explana- 
tion! Meynell understood. 

He put the letter away, conscious of a keenly smarting mind. 
It was now clear to him that he had made a grave mis-réckoning ; 
humiliating, perhaps irreparable. He had counted, with a 
certain confident simplicity, on the power of his mere word, 
backed by his character and reputation, to put the thing down; 
and they were not strong enough. Barron’s influence seemed 
to him immense and increasing. A proud and sensitive man 
forced himself to envisage the possibility of an eventual 
overthrow. 

He opened a drawer in order to put away the letter. The 
drawer was very full, and in the difficulty of getting it out he 
pulled it too far and its contents fell to the floor. He stooped 
to pick them up,—perceived, first, the anonymous letter that 
Barron had handed to him, the letter addressed to Dawes; 
and then, beneath it, a long envelope deep in dust—labelled 
‘“M. B.—Keep for three years.’ He took up both letter and 
envelope with no distinct intention. But he opened the anony- 
mous letter, and once more looked searchingly at the 
handwriting. 

Suddenly, an idea struck him. With a hasty movement, 
he lifted the long envelope and broke the seal. Inside was a 
document headed—‘ A confession.’ And at the foot of it ap- 
peared a signature—‘ Maurice Barron.’ 

Meynell put the two things together—the ‘ confession ’— 
and the anonymous letter. Very soon he began to compare 
word with word, and stroke with stroke, gradually penetrating 
the disguise of the later handwriting. At the end of the process 
he understood the vague recollection which had disturbed him 
when he first saw the letter. 

He stood motionless a little, expressions chasing each other 
across his face. Then he locked up both letters, reached a hand 
for his pipe, called a good-night to Anne, who was going upstairs 
to bed, and with his dogs about him fell into a long meditation, 


while the night wore on. 
(Jo be continued.) 
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PARLIAMENTARY TIME. 


BY SIR JAMES YOXALL, M.P. 


Bic Ben swings overhead, but we seldom hear him; the roof 
and glass false-ceiling of the House of Commons seem to possess 
a mufiling power. Only now and then, in the dead of dinner- 
time perhaps, when no more than three members constitute the 
visible quorum, does that deep minatory roar of his boom in 
among the surcease of human sound. And then one thinks 
remorsefully how precious and fugitive, and wasted often, are 
the Parliamentary hours. 

Before me lies a wonderful volume, bound in calf, with gilded 
or marbled edges, majestic with tooling, and a most workman- 
like piece of the bookbinder’s art. It contains a thousand large 
crown octavo pages, which with the utmost gravity report, 
summarise, catalogue, and index the proceedings in Parliament 
‘from Tuesday, nineteenth day of May, to Tuesday, second day 
of June’ in a recent year. This book—no edition of Words- 
worth will ever be so sumptuous—records the occupations of a 
legislative fortnight, eight Parliamentary days and two halves. 
Almost at random I open it, and hap upon a speech which is 
three and a half pages long. And there I read this luminous 
utterance, by a Member whom, of course, I do not name : 


No doubt the adjustment of that principle to the infinitely 
varying difficulties of different places was a matter well worthy 
of the consideration of this House, and might well call for 
help from all parties in the House and men of all varieties of 
experience, but important and difficult as would be the methods 
by which that principle could be carried out they could, he 
thought, consider it in Committee. These matters, though of 
high, were still of secondary importance. The real principle 
was the one which he had suggested to the House, and was to be 
found in that provision of the Bill. If that was the case, he, for 
one, would wish to support the Bill, because that was its central 
principle, though he was grateful to the hon. and learned 
Member for the clearness with which he had analysed the 
objections which could be taken to that principle, and when he 
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sought to represent to the House how easy it would be to carry 
out its opposite principle. 


Then, turning the costly pages casually, but pausing as 
I reach the report of a Debate in the Upper House, I come upon 
this other gem of brief and pointed speech. 


My lords, the noble Earl was kind enough to make me 
aware of the course he intended to adopt with regard to this 
Bill. I think all my noble friends on this side will agree that 
it was extremely desirable that he should do this evening some- 
thing more than formally move the First Reading of the Bill, 
and that he should lay before us a clear statement of the 
reasons which have induced His Majesty’s Government to move 
in this matter. I was glad the noble Earl went on to say that 
he did not expect us on this side of the House to pronounce a 
final judgment upon the proposals of His Majesty’s Government 
this evening. I am not prepared to do so even on my own 
account ; still less am I prepared to commit those with whom I 
usually act. I will only say this with regard to what fell from 
the noble Earl, that to the best of my belief he described 
correctly the main object with which we insisted upon the 
insertion in the Bill of a clause protecting a certain section of 
what were generally described as— 


but the reader of that will have read enough of that. Again 
the moving finger causes a few elaborate pages to fall 
over, and the report of what happened at that lively period 
Question-time next afternoon is reached. And I find—quite 
easily, without much critical searching, I assure you—that 
an Hon. Member of the House of Commons inquired of ‘ the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that at an open court held in , in the county 
of ——, on 28th. of April last, the magistrates refused to 
allow witnesses to be examined in cases against and 
——, when applications were made to estreat their recog- 
nizances, though their solicitor denied the truth of the com- 
plaint, and demanded that evidence should be heard on both 
sides; whether such refusal to hear witnesses was in accordance 
with Section 20 of the Petty Sessions Act; whether Section 34 
of the Petty Sessions Act, dealing with recognizances, was com- 
plied with ; whether, seeing that no special form of proof of such 
non-performance is provided by statute, the ordinary proof must 
be given as provided by Section 20 of the Petty Sessions Act, 
21—2 
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and evidence heard on both sides; whether he is aware that the 
magistrate admitted in evidence, as proof of the non-perform- 
ance of the conditions of recognizances, certificates of such non- 
performance signed by one magistrate at the foot of the recog- 
nizances dated 31st. March 1907, though no offence or con- 
viction was proved; what jurisdiction had the magistrates to 
admit such certificates in evidence as proof of the non-perform- 
ance of the conditions referred to; what order, if any, did the 
magistrate make on this occasion; and, considering all the 
circumstances of the case, will he take steps, if fines were 
imposed, to have these fines remitted or else very much 
reduced?’ I suppose the answer to that was worded as briefly 
as possible, but alas! it was in fact as long as the question itself. 
The price of liberty is eternal vigilance, and the High Court 
of Parliament must not be deaf to even the longest-winded 
utterance of the humblest complaint. But oh, the verbosity of 
it all, and the irritating circumlocution, and also the ponderous 
politesse—a veneer the thickest when least needed—with Big 
Ben tolling unheard above it all; with the sands of the hour- 
glass, so golden in the upper bulb, swiftly sliding down into the 
detritus, wrack, and waste of evaporated Parliamentary time! 
It is ‘ sounding jargon,’ for a large part, that this book and 
a thousand like it record : it is also individual gaspillage of time. 


No statesman e’er will find it worth his pains 
To tax our labours and excise our brains. 


Foreign Parliaments have their salles des pas perdus; the 
Lobby is ours. If it could tell its tale? How many utterly use- 
less pacings it witnesses! It is too small for exercise, and too 
crowded ; sometimes it resembles a gilt cage. The men to whom 
some sporting Member first gave the name of Whips keep watch 
at the lawful exit—I have seen them holding their victims in 
by force that was playful, but force. Honour bars the other 
sally-ports, so up and down the Lobby-tiles go men who have 
failed to ‘get a pair,’ pacing, striding, prowling—not unlike 
some of the fiercer mammals at the Zoo. Not one in ten of 
them is a keen Parliamentarian only unable to enjoy a 
serener air. Home woos them, the quiet fireside, books, the 
concert, drama, or dinner-party; but unless they will let them- 
selves slink away, by some backdoor egress, until midnight or 
the small hours, or nine the next morning sometimes, they 
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must remain the prisoners of those gilded bars, with whom 
‘time ambles withal.’ Many a Parliamentary day resembles a 
slice of streaky bacon, pale and gross, with just a few fine lines 
of red. 

We meet during the wrong hours of the day; if it were not 
that of late years it has all been Session, I would say that the 
Session occupies the wrong months of the year. May, June, 
and July smile outside with vain invitation, and perversely the 
place is shut during November, December, and January. Sport- 
ing Members in the past decided that the months for shooting 
and fox-hunting should be as little Parliament-occupied as 
possible, and lawyer Members in the past obtained that we 
should not meet until nearly the closing hour at the Courts. 
Sporting Members are a minority now, and so are lawyers still, 
but the bad old arrangements persist, indefeasible. Generals 
January and February fought for Russia often; and Generals 
July and August fight for the Government—any Government— 
through the hot days and nights of the fag-end of Session. No 
Ministry will ever consent to alter the Parliamentary calendar, 
for Ministries rely upon heat and weariness to help to drive 
their Bills through at the tired end. 

And thus late at night, and during the dog-day part of the 
year, we slaves of the lamp which burns above Big Ben must 
dwell, within echo of a bell that stridently forces its sound upon 
us, the three sharp electric tinkles which summon us to ‘ divide.’ 
In a special sense ‘divide and govern’ is the Parliamentary 
motto, for most of us do not clearly understand, very often, the 
particular proposal which calls for the vote we are to give, and 
again the Whips are our insistent mentors and guides. 
We have not heard the debate; not one in ten of us 
glues himself to the green benches. Most of us flee from 
the House to its precincts after Question-time, and only 
flittingly return between four o’clock in the afternoon and the 
‘interruption of business’ (as it is called, with no intentional 
irony), at eleven. The artificiality, inconcision, and meandering 
leneth of the average speech, and the frequent uprising of bores, 
forbid one’s continuous presence in the House proper. And 
thongh we are not Homeric, we nod. The very air is sleepy. 
Tt has been so pumped, filtered, washed, warmed or iced, and 
played such scientific tricks with, that it becomes almost de- 
oxygenated. and to breathe it is like living under a semi- 
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exhausted receiver. Daylight fades as we begin the sitting, 
except in summer months, and we lighten our darkness by a 
lavish and eye-spoiling magnificence of artificial illumination, 
in library, smoke-room, and refectory. We begin and end too 
late; the very hour which now sees the end of Questions, in 
Stuart times heard the ery of ‘ Who goes home? ’ 

This volume of Parliamentary Debates, taken down from the 
shelves at hazard, as I sit in a corner of that happy oasis the 
Library, reminds me that recently a Member spoke for five 
pages in favour of short speeches, and that the very proposal he 
put forward was verbose. He would have it ‘that no speech 
by a Member, other than a member of the Government, made 
in the House shall exceed one half-hour in duration, except 
with the leave of the House granted without a negative voice, 
and that no speech made in Committee of the whole House shall, 
subject to the same qualification, exceed a quarter of an hour; 
that at the close of the said period of one half-hour or a quarter 
of an hour respectively, Mr. Speaker or the Chairman, as the 
case may be, do take the pleasure of the House whether the 
Member be allowed to proceed; and that this Resolution be a 
standing order of the House.’ That is very much a sample of 
the way in which we word the laws we make at Westminster. 
In France the spirit of a law is stated briefly: here it is the 
letter of the law that counts. And that is why ‘ Judge-made 
law’ so often negatives the known object of a statute. A Bill 
when it quits the House of Parliament is a kind of verbal mosaic, 
with all sorts of new words, phrases, and emendations worked 
into the original pattern to make it professedly symmetrical and 
complete. And this very custom of thinking much about exact 
expressions, and making them tediously long and full so that 
they may perhaps be unassailable by legal ingenuity, affects the 
written terms of our proposals and the language in which we 
orally lay them before the House. As ‘ the duty of his Majesty’s 
Opposition is to oppose,’ we therefore, when in opposition, 
become ingenious in quibbles, deft with impossible amendments, 
and hefty in all that can delay, drag on, and dissipate Parlia- 
mentary time; like the ‘loud and troublesome insects of the 
hour ’ of whom Burke the great Parliamentarian wrote. 

When the motion quoted in the foregoing paragraph had 
been proposed, an hon. Baronet rose to a point of order at once, 
and this is typical of our proceedings. He submitted to the 
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Deputy-Speaker ‘that the Resolution should be divided into two 
parts, that the first part should stop at the word ‘‘ proceed ’’ ’"— 
unconscious irony or Irishism there—‘in the last line but one, 
and that the second part ‘‘ and that this Resolution be a Stand- 
ing Order of the House ’’ should be put as a separate question.’ 
The first part, he said, dealt with certain alterations which were 
proposed to be made, and which if carried would have the effect 
of a Sessional Order. The second part dealt with an alteration 
of the Standing Orders of the House. He submitted that a 
single Resolution could not create a Sessional Order and at the 
same time alter the Standing Orders of the House. That was 
all rubbish, but the Deputy-Speaker had to rule upon it, 
although everybody knew that whether he ruled or not, or how 
he ruled, did not really matter, because the Motion would not 
be voted on at all. And yet this palaver on short speeches 
proceeded with due gravity and deliberation, lasting from half- 
past eight until, as the book records, ‘ it being Eleven of the 
Clock, the Debate stood adjourned.’ It has not been resumed ; 
ambiguous, undecided, never voted on, absurdly abortive, it 
lasted through eighteen pages and ended in smoke; for fragrant 
were the cigars lit in the Cloakroom, as down the corridors and 
stairs resounded our nune dimittis, “ Who goes home? ’ 

The humour of it! Charity may smile. Yes, but the un- 
business-like protraction, the mock economy, and the futility 
too! The tongue was in the cheek all the while. The augurs 
might sit solemn and the representative of the Government 
deliver the official view as if the matter had the gravest moment, 
but an Irish Member cruelly pointed out that the proposer— 
‘the hon. Member who was’ so anxious for few and short 
speeches—during the last Session had spread himself over no 
less than a hundred and seventy-eight subjects, and took the 
House into his confidence with regard to his views upon all.’ 
Thus is it that even the boldest reformers among us in this 
matter unconsciously grow into the habit of wasting the fleeting 
and irreparable hours. But here is the -Library, a haunt of 
learned peace, a silent nook in a clubhouse of pragmatists; and 
so here a few of us sit, for hours each night, while an inunda- 
tion of words that froth rolls through the rest of the House. 
Sometimes the bubbles of that froth are iridescent; sometimes 
there is a sparkle in the glass. But oh! how flat and stale the 
outpour usually, and how one longs to be elsewhere, in bookish 
cloister or cathedral, ‘ safe in the hallowed quiets of the past.’ 
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Tue idea that Francis Bacon was the author of the plays and 
poems of William Shakspere, Shakespeare, Shake-speare, or 
Shaxper (by any other spelling he will smell as sweet), arose 
sixty years ago, in the distraught brain of a Miss Delia Bacon 
of America. Like the Darwinian theory, which occurred simul- 
taneously to Mr. Darwin and to Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, the 
‘Baconian’ theory also uprushed into the mind, not only of 
Miss Bacon, but of a Mr. Smith of English birth. For long it 
was dear only to the quarter-educated, and was supported by 
their innocent audacity of ignorance, and their discoveries of 
‘ciphers’ in which Bacon not only revealed the secret of his 
authorship, but displayed an unexpected vein of lunacy. He 
declared that he ‘was kep’ out of his own,’ and was rightful 
king of England! ‘F. Rex’ he signs himself in Mrs. Gallup’s 
latest volume of revelations. 

‘There is a sane spot in every man’s brain,’ and in hunting 
for ciphers the Baconians proved themselves no exceptions to the 
rule. For, if Bacon were sane, and if he secretly composed the 
Shakespearean plays, he would assuredly leave behind him (as 
Scott did) some vindication of his authorship, so the Bavonians 
do well to look for it. But the new claimant, the somebody else, 
or X, whom I am to discuss, left no evidence whatever; died and 
made no sign. 

Meanwhile, as I have read in some work of the Baconian sect, 
the sturdy intelligences of Lord Palmerston, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Whittier (the American poet), Mark Twain, and other minute 
scholars, were sure of one thing—namely, that, whoever wrote 
the plays and poems, Shakespeare of Stratford did not. 

This opinion coincides with the fashionable tendency of the 
Higher Criticism. Whoever wrote the Epistles of St. Paul, 
St. Paul did not; whoever composed the Iliad, it was not Homer, 
nor any other great poet, and soon. Consequently, in obedience 
to authority, many people have made up their minds that Shake- 
speare did not write any of the works attributed to him. Some 
acquiesce in this opinion with reluctance. One, ‘ a very good 
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neighbour and a good bowler,’ lately told me that the Shake- 
speare game wasup. ‘ Why? ’Iasked. ‘ Somebody told me so 
who had read Mr. Greenwood’s book,’ he said (meaning ‘ The 
Shakespeare Problem Restated,’ by G. G. Greenwood, M.P., 
barrister-at-law). ‘ Tell your friend it is all nonsense,’ I replied, 
‘and read Mr. Greenwood’s book for yourself.’ My friend 
brightened up and said I was his comforter, but expressed no 
intention of reading anybody’s book. 

There may be many other persons who would be sorry to give 
up ‘ good Will,’ yet distrust their own powers of grappling with 
Mr. Greenwood’s portly volume of 523 pages. People dip into 
such books, are lost, find the same strange arguments constantly 
reiterated, and are hypnotised into consent. To such souls I 
sing! But I must first say that Mr. Greenwood is no more a 
Baconian than Crummles was a Prussian. He is untainted by 
belief in ciphers and cryptograms. His author has left no claim 
to authorship. Mr. Greenwood merely cannot believe that a 
rustic from a dirty town, an actor, a bookless man, wrote the 
plays and poems attributed by his contemporaries to Shake- 
speare. Mr. Greenwood attributes them to a busy philan- 
thropist, a transcendent poet, a polished courtier, a master of the 
law, a nameless being whom I shall style X, for short. 

The Stratford man, we are told, could not acquire the author’s 
vast knowledge of things in general; his great reading in the 
Latin tongue, his polish, his familiarity with terms of law, and be 
the author of the works attributed to William Shakespeare. 
Consequently some other man was. 

Now it is perfectly true that from documents of the period we 
know very little about Shakespeare. Look at ‘ Shakespeare, 
Life and Plays,’ by Mr. Saintsbury, in Volume V. of the ‘ Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature ’ (1910), and compare the 
long and learned lives of Shakespeare by Halliwell-Phillipps, 
Sir Sidney Lee, and many others. The ‘ Lives ’ are ‘ such stuff 
as dreams are made of,’ though invaluable studies of Eliza- 
bethan society and literature. As to facts, we have, says 
Mr. Saintsbury, ‘ a skeleton which is itself far from complete, and 
which, in most points. can only be clothed with the flesh of 
human and literary interest by the most perilous process of 
conjecture.’ We are not absolutely sure of the identity of 
Shakespeare’s father, nor of his wife’s, his name is not (nor is 
any other boy’s) in a list of pupils at Stratford School. We 
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seldom know when any of his plays was first produced, or first 
composed, and in his will he says no more about his books than 
did the learned and judicious Hooker. 

* Almost all the commonly received stuff of his life-story is 
shreds and patches of tradition, if not positive dream-work.’ 
Some of these legends were inserted by Rowe in the first biography 
of the poet, nearly a century and a half after his birth. 

Mr. Greenwood can struggle against the opinion that, in 
1592, Greene, the novelist and dramatist, alluded to Shakespeare 
as ‘ Shake-scene,’ the ‘ Johannes Factotum,’ in his own opinion 
‘the only Shake-scene in a countrie,’ who ‘supposes he is as 
well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you.’ ‘ You ’ 
are the dramatic authors to whom Greene is writing, and 
certainly Greene says that this ‘ Shake-scene,’ in his own conceit, 
can bombast out blank verses as well as they. 

Shake-scene is an author; he is also an actor, for he is 
attacked in a general assault on the actors, ‘ those apes ’ who are 
accused of scurvy treatment of their authors. I have not a 
grain of doubt that Greene was aiming at Shakespeare as 
author-actor. Even Mr. Greenwood—in his long effort to prove 
that ‘ Shakspere ’ the actor, was one man, and that the unknown 
genius (call him X) who used ‘ William Shakespeare ’ or ‘ Shake- 
speare ’ as a nom de guerre, was another man—admits that the 
words ‘he supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank 
verse as the best of you,’ ‘do seem to have the implication ’ 
that ‘ the player is holding himself out as a writer also.’ They 
can imply nothing else, but let us suppose that some other actor- 
author is the ‘ Shake-scene’ of Greene! The sceptics, like other 
sceptics, are easily credulous of improbabilities which it suits 
them to believe. 

There are a number of allusions to Shakespeare, the poet, in 
the literature of his time. The sceptics take this line in reply: 
they urge that the Shakespeare who is a poet is not said 
explicitly, in many of the allusions, to be Shakspere the actor. 
Mr. Greenwood even insists that ‘ William Shakespeare ’ was an 
excellent nom de guerre for a concealed author to assume, at a 
moment when a William that spelled his name ‘ Shakspere ’ was 
notoriously an actor, and was the only William Shakspere before 
the public in London. 

Now suppose that our age were an age of loose arbitrary 
spelling of proper names. Would it be wise in a great dramatic 
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poet, courtier, lawyer, philosopher, anxious to conceal his 
identity, to sign himself ‘ Cyril Maud,’ or ‘ Charles Windham? ’ 
Why should the author—a most retiring person—lead the 
world to suppose that he was Mr. Cyril Maude, or Sir Charles 
Wyndham, especially if these were illiterate men manifestly 
incapable of great poetry? There would be endless trouble and 
confusion; and if either Mr. Maude or Sir Charles Wyndham 
were an unlearned rustic, a bookless man (as Mr. Greenwood’s 
Shakspere was), while the plays of the Unknown were full of 
classical allusions, everyone would see through the clumsy 
imposture. But there is not a solitary tittle of evidence that, 
in Shakespeare’s time, or till Miss Delia Bacon’s, any mortal 
ever doubted his authorship. Yet the actor went about among 
men of all degrees; he was no hermit. 

When contemporaries of Shakespeare wrote about Shake- 
speare’s plays and poems, they had no reason to add, ‘ We mean 
the plays and poems of Mr. William Shakspere of My Lord of 
Leicester’s servants, or of the King’s servants.’ There was no 
other William Shakespeare in the public eye, everyone concerned 
with the stage and literature knew well who William Shak—any 
spelling you please—was. 

Mr. Greenwood does not seem to understand that an 
important actor in the greatest dramatic company of the age, 
one of the King’s servants, a groom of the Royal Bedchamber, 
was a notable figure in the town; and that, as no other William 
Shakespeare or Shakspere was notable, critics who wrote about 
William Shakespeare’s plays did not need to tell their readers 
who William Shakespeare was, did not need to say ‘we mean 
the actor.’ 

When, now and then, a critic or poet does explicitly mention 
the actor William as identical with William the poet, Mr. Green- 
wood tries to explain his evidence away, and fails. Thus the 
Cambridge wits about 1597-1601 in their comedies, ‘The 
Pilgrimage to and Return from Parnassus,’ in their references 
to Shakespeare, ‘ seem to convey the notion that Shakespeare 
is the favourite of the rude half-educated strolling players’ (and 
_of the ignorant braggart Guilio, who delights in his Shake- 
speare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’), ‘as distinguished from the 
refined geniuses of the University.’ So Mr. Greenwood quotes 
Mr. Mullinger, and both are right. The University wags do not 
recognise Shakespeare as a man of ‘ much learning ’ ; they leave 
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that to Mr. Greenwood. It was the old quarrel of University 
and non-University writers. 

As a gentleman of Oxford, in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ called 
Keats an apothecary’s boy, and bade him ‘ go back to his 
gallipots,’ so one of the Cambridge wits tells us of Ben Jonson 
‘that he were better betake himself to his old art of bricklaying,’ 
he is ‘ as confident now in making a book, as he was in times 
past in laying a brick.’ Yet Ben, though of neither University, 
was a scholar, and received his Master’s degree from both Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

Shakespeare, no University man, is represented by the 
Cambridge scholars as the favourite poet of the foolish ignorant 
braggart Gullio, who quotes from ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ as well 
as from ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ ‘ We shall have nothing but pure 
Shakespeare and shreds of poetrie that he hath gathered at the 
theatres,’ says Ingenioso, the Cambridge sniffer. Burbage, the 
chief tragic actor, and Kempe, the clown of Shakespeare’s 
company, are introduced; they are looking for Cambridge 
recruits—‘ it may be besides they will be able to pen a part,’ 
says Burbage. The clown says no, ‘ few of the University pen 
plays well. . . . Why here, our fellow Shakespeare puts them 
all down, aye, and Ben Jonson too.’ It is absolutely certain that 
these Cambridge men represent the actor, Shakespeare, as the 
poet of his company, ‘ putting down’ both the University play- 
wrights and Ben Jonson. The sniffers, themselves, of course, 
do not believe in this superiority. 

The University wits thus attest the general belief that the 
author of plays and poems is the actor Shakespeare, Mr. 
Greenwood does not explain why Kempe says that his fellow- 
actor ‘puts down’ all the University playwrights, if his 
fellow-actor is not a playwright himself. 

When Weever, a Cambridge man (1599), ascribes ‘ Romeo’ 
(printed ‘ Romea’) and ‘ Richard,’ ‘ and more whose names 
I know not’ to the author of ‘ Adonis’ and ‘ Lucrece,’ Mr. 
Greenwood takes the advice of the Scottish preacher, as regards 
a Scriptural difficulty—he ‘faces it boldly and passes on.’ 
Weever does mention ‘ Romeo’ and ‘Richard.’ Mr. Green- 
wood’s power of explaining away deserts him. When Davies 
writes lines to ‘ our English Terence, Mr. Will Shakespeare,’ 
‘ Good Will,’ who ‘ had played some kingly parts in sport,’ Mr. 
Greenwood is reduced to say, ‘ indeed John Davies seems to have 
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the player in his mind rather than the poet.’ It is plain that, if 
he had only an actor in his mind, Davies could not call him ‘ our 
English Terence ’—that is, the chief of English writers of 
comedy. Did Davies, perchance, mentally separate the two? 
asks Mr. Greenwood. No; he identified the two. He said that, 
in the opinion of some, had ‘ our English Terence ’ not ‘ played 
some kingly parts in sport,’ he might have been ‘ a companion 
for a king.’ Identification, and appreciation, of the actor-player 
cannot be more precise. 

Mr. Greenwood, in a controversy with Canon Beeching, 
thinks it odd that Davies, in referring to Terence, ‘ should have 
looked upon the player . . . asa writer of comedies only.’ 
Was Davies to hitch Seneca, also, or Sophocles, into his 
rhymes? And does the panegyrist of the comedies of Shake- 
speare in the preface to ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ (1609) say 
anything about Shakespeare’s tragedies? Mr. Greenwood 
thinks that this preface-writer was Ben Jonson. Such argu- 
ments are, in Baillie’s phrase, ‘ niggie-naggies.’ 

Such pleas as Mr. Greenwood’s might conceivably puzzle a 
common jury; in the minds of educated readers they can produce 
only one effect. The advocate has no case, so far; in Shake- 
speare’s time the world identified the Poet with the Actor. The 
Cambridge wits, Davies, and Weever, say so explicitly. The 
other writers on Shakespeare as a poet take the identity of poet 
and actor for granted. If to-day we wrote of our dramatic poets 
Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Shaw, we would not waste time in 
saying what Mr. Shaw or Mr. Galsworthy we meant. Francis 
Meres, in his ‘ Palladis Tamia,’ mentions numbers of contem- 
porary authors, including Shakespeare. He does not ‘ identify ’ 
them by telling us who they are. He takes it for granted that 
everyone knows. 

‘What we require,’ says Mr. Greenwood, speaking of ‘ con- 
temporary records,’ ‘ is evidence to establish the identity of the 
player with the poet and dramatist. . . . That is the 
proposition to be established, and that the allusions fail, as it 
appears to me, to prove. At any rate, they could not disprove 
the theory that the true authorship was hidden under a 
pseudonym.’ 

This last remark starts a new hare; a new question is 
introduced. The old question, did Elizabethan writers identify 
the actor with the poet is quietly dropped; a fresh question is 
quietly introduced. A wilderness of allusions could not prove 
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the identity of player and actor. The whole world of letters 
might believe in it, and might be victims of an imposture. But 
the allusions do prove that the actor and player were regarded 
as identical by Weever, Davies, and the University authors, to 
take no more cases, and there is no shadow of a hint that any 
man ever doubted. 

Mr. Greenwood’s first string breaks. His second string, that 
this belief was mistaken—that the world of letters was deceived 
—involves the existence of an impossible undetected conspiracy 
of some eighteen years’ duration between the actor ‘ William 
Shakspere,’ who receives the plays from X the great Unknown, 
and X, the author, who uses ‘ William Shakespeare’ as a 
* pseudonym.’ 

May I use ‘ G. G. Greenwoode ’ as a pseudonym when I write 
on Shakespeare? ‘ William Shakespeare ’ in an age of arbitrary 
spelling when a ‘ William Shakspere ’ filled the public eye, is 
not a ‘ pseudonym ’—it is an assumption of a real and well- 
known name and personality. 

If an unknown man, X, signed his poems ‘ William Shake- 
speare,’ when another ‘ William Shakspere’ was before the 
world, the world must confuse the two men, and the belief that 
poet and player were one (if they were not) could only establish 
itself by a conspiracy ; by the actor’s collusion. But the actor’s 
intimates and friends, the players and Ben Jonson, believed that 
the actor was the dramatic poet. (This is not denied, of the 
actors; it is denied, or doubted, of Ben.) Consequently the actor 
put off on the players the plays of the Unknown, of X, and Ben 
and the players were deceived; they had no doubt. It follows 
that the actor, in their opinion, was not Mr. Greenwood’s rustic 
bookless man, but a man who displayed, in private life, the 
qualities and the knowledge that shine in his dramas. 

Mr. Saintsbury writes that ‘the more impartially, the more 
patiently, and the more respectfully, so far as regards the laws 
of critical and legal evidence, we examine the results of Halliwell- 
Phillipps and of Sir Sidney Lee, the more convinced do we, in 
some cases, at least, become that almost the whole matter is “‘ a 
great Perhaps,’’ except in two points; that one William Shake- 
speare of Stratford-on-Avon, as a man of letters, was actually the 
author of the great mass of the work which now goes by his name ; 
and that, as a man, he was liked and respected by nearly all who 
knew him.’ Here, at least, as far as Ben Jonson goes, we have 
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an impregnable rock. ‘The one solid ground on which we can 
take our stand is supplied by Ben Jonson’s famous but mainly 
undated references,’ says Mr. Saintsbury. I agree; and Mr. 
Greenwood has no more shaken the rock, than a limpet can upset 
a boulder. Nor has he shaken the evidence of the belief of the 
players. Alleyne and Burbage were very intelligent men. If 
the actor were a man too dull and ignorant to write the plays, 
they must have known it. 

Mr, Greenwood is partly aware of the strength of Ben’s evi- 
dence, and concludes some fifty-eight pages on this part of his 
topic by saying that it is a ‘ riddle,’ that the suit is undetermined, 
and that Ben’s testimony, the Jonsonian riddle, ‘ presents much 
difficulty whichever side of the controversy we adopt.’ Now 
Ben’s testimony presents no difficulty, beyond that of some dis- 
puted allusions in his plays and verses to some unnamed 
opponent. The difficulties on which Mr. Greenwood relies in his 
attempt to cloud over Ben’s most clear and explicit statements 
concerning Shakespeare, by name, are based on Ben’s critical 
inconsistencies. These are to be readily explained in a manner 
which Mr. Greenwood, I think, neglects—namely, by the study 
of Ben’s character, moods, and humours. His egoism, his 
quarrels, his jealousies, his outbursts of spleen, his reconcilia- 
tions, his humours, his prejudices, his scholarship, his pride in 
it, his huge contempt of others, his habit, as Professor Thorndike 
says in the ‘ Cambridge History,’ of ‘ defending his own plays 
and censuring a dramatic fashion contrary to his own practice,’ 
are all as familiar as any personal traits in literary history. 
His plays are ‘ representative of carefully considered views which 
imply a close criticism of much in Shakespeare and the contem- 
porary drama. . . .’ ‘ Of Sidney, Spenser, Drayton, Beaumont, 
and Donne, Jonson has likewise left us words of sharp censure 
and of ardent praise.’ I quote Mr. Thorndike, who is not writing 
about the Shakespearean controversy. From such a man as the 
good Ben notoriously was (a descendant, it seems of the hard- 
riding Johnstones, of the Border—the men of ‘the Lockerby 
lick ’), a fiery, pedantic, good-hearted, pugnacious person, yet a 
man of a kind friendly heart, we are not to expect unbroken 
eulogy, or any consistency of view in his remarks about his rival, 
about the author of the Shakespearean plays (if he were not 
Shakespeare) or about any other man or thing that impinged on 
Ben in his own line of work. 
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Remember that Ben, born nine or ten years later than Shake- ; 


speare, found Shakespeare (or Mr. Greenwood’s X) in great fame 
as a dramatist, when, in 1598, his own ‘Every Man in his 
Humour’ was acted by Shakespeare’s company with much 
success. But by 1599-1600 Ben had picked a violent quarrel with 
the actors, and with rival dramatists. He exploded in two 
attacks on them, ‘ Cynthia’s Revels ’ and ‘ The Poetaster’ full 
of personal allusions and invectives which are now obscure. In 
‘The Poetaster ’ (1600) he speaks of the actors as ‘ apes’ and 
of a ‘ Poet ape,’ by which, in my opinion, he means ‘ Actor- 
poets ’; and probably had Shakespeare in his mind. He also 
wrote (about this time, I conceive, though nothing is certain) an 
epigram on ‘ Poet ape’: ‘ Poor Poet ape who would be thought 
our chief.’ This ape’s works, however, are the old-clothes shop 
(‘frippery’) of wit. He began his career by ‘ making low 
shifts,’ ‘ picking,’ ‘ gleaning,’ and ‘ buying reversions of old 
plays.’ Now he has grown ‘ to a little wealth and credit on the 
scene,’ and has become a bold and impudent plagiarist, ‘ takes 
up all, makes each man’s wealth his own.’ But any man, with 
half an eye, can tell ‘ a whole fleece ’ (that is ‘ one man’s work ’) 
‘ from locks of wool, and shreds from the whole piece.’ 

As Shakespeare, by 1600, was the only playwright (if we 
except Ben in his own opinion) who could be regarded as the 
‘ chief’ contemporary dramatist; as he began his career by re- 
writing and working over older plays; as he had ‘ grown to some 
wealth and credit ’ by his ‘ works’; Ben clearly aims at Shake- 
speare and his ‘ works.’ Ben then, like the rivals of Moliére 
later, accuses Shakespeare of wholesale plagiarism, the usual 
taunt of the angry and the envious. Ben was laughed at for 
speaking of his own plays as ‘ works’; he applies the same term 
to Shakespeare’s plays, or to the plays which passed under 
Shakespeare’s name. Consequently, even if their author were 
not Shakespeare, and if Ben knew that, Ben contemned these 
works, and so is equally inconsistent in his later eulogy of them, 
whether Shakespeare or X were the author. 

After 1600, Ben had some thirty-five years in which he might 
say things about Shakespeare. In the year of that poet’s death 
(1616) he reprinted both ‘ Poet-Ape ’ and ‘ The Poetaster ’ in his 
first folio. The old feud was long over, but Ben was not going to 
part with any of his ‘works.’ In 1619, when Drummond of 
Hawthornden led him to speak of poetry, Drummond notes that 
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he talked of Shakespeare’s lack of art, and laughed at his famous 
* sea coast of a Bohemia,’ co-existent with the flourishing days of 
Apollo’s oracle at Delphi! If Ben knew that the author of the 
‘ Winter’s Tale ’ was Mr. Greenwood’s all-accomplished X, then 
Ben thought X deficient in art, and guilty of a ludicrous ana- 
chronism ; yet in panegyric verses he praised the art of the author 
—a great point with Mr. Greenwood. But Mr. Greenwood thinks 
that Ben, in an anonymous preface to ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ 
(1609), and perhaps in the character of Virgil in ‘ The Poetaster,’ 
recognises a great unknown X, as the true author of the Shake- 
spearean works. If so, in 1619 he derided this X, and is here as 
inconsistent with his great eulogy of ‘ my Beloved, Mr. William 
Shakespeare,’ in his panegyrical verses attached to the Folio of 
1623, as if he derided Shakespeare. 

In fact, Ben was a man of moods and humours. In writing 
a panegyric, Ben, as any reader of his recommendatory verses 
sees, was unsparing in eulogy. But even in this generous mood 
Ben was too much of a pedant to neglect stating of Shakespeare 
‘Thou hadst small Latin and less Greek’! Whereas Mr. Green- 
wood’s X had great quantities of Latin and not a little Greek! 
To get away from this difficulty Mr. Greenwood has to suppose 
that while Ben is really praising, not his actor friend, but X, he 
throws a sly gibe at the ignorance of his actor friend, his ‘ small 
Latin.’ What a complex incredible hypothesis is this! Finally 
Ben spoke, in his panegyric (1623) of Shakespeare’s well-filed 
lines, to write which a man must sweat and strike the second 
heat (beat?) upon the Muse’s anvil. Mr. Greenwood finds this 
inconsistent with Ben’s final legacy of remarks on Shakespeare 
left ‘ to posterity,’ after 1626, and published in ‘ Timber, or Dis- 
coveries,’ after his death. Here Ben remarks: ‘ I remember the 
players have often mentioned it as an honour to Shakespeare, 
that, in his writing, whatever he penned, he never blotted out a 
line. My answer hath been, ‘‘ Would he had blotted a 
thousand! ’’ which they thought a malevolent speech.’ 

‘ Halte 1a,’ as Mr. Greenwood says. 

He, and others, credit Ben with the authorship of the preface 
to the Folio of 1628, signed by Shakespeare’s friends, Heminge 
and Condell, the actors. In any case, as if speaking for them- 
selves, Heminge and Condell say: ‘ We have scarce received 
from him a blot in his papers.’ Now the contents of the Folio, 
says the preface, were collected and published by Shakespeare’s 
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friends, the actors. It may not be too audacious to suggest that 
the writer of the Preface makes in his mind a distinction between 
such materials as were ‘ collected’ (much of them from the 
better printed quartos), and such papers as ‘ we have received 
from him,’ from Shakespeare himself. These last—these 
papers—might, perhaps naturally would, be ‘fair copies’ as 
unblotted as the MSS. of the Waverley Novels, in which Scott 
rarely makes an erasion or addition. 

The players in the Preface are advertising their text as much 
better than ‘ the stolen and surreptitious copies, maimed by the 
frauds and stealths of injurious impostors that exposed them. 
Their texts ‘are cured and perfect of their limbs . . . and all 
the rest absolute in their numbers as he conceived them.’ As 
a fact, some of the plays are from the quartos, and when the text 
in ‘ Hamlet’ is not that of the quarto, it is more often worse than 
better. 

If I might try to interpret a statement as confused as Tudor 
writing often is, I would suggest that the materials ‘ collected ’ 
were quartos and scratch stage-manuscripts, and that the 
players represent these as now ‘ cured and perfect in their limbs,’ 
though imperfect they are. ‘All the rest’ are the ‘ papers 
received ’ from Shakespeare, fair copies, with scarce a blot. 

I venture, like Mr. A. W. Pollard in his ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Quartos and Folios ’ (1909), to dissent from the view of the Cam- 
bridge editors and Mr. Greenwood that the players were, con- 
sciously, guilty of suggestio falsi—they had done a kind of 
editing of what materials they had collected, and magnified their 
performance. But, as to the MSS. with ‘ scarce a blot’ as to ‘ all 
the rest, absolute in their numbers,’ I think the players actually 
believed that, in papers received from Shakespeare, they had his 
own manuscripts, probably ‘ fair copies.’ That this was their 
opinion I infer from Ben’s statement—in his ‘Timber or 
Discoveries.’ 

‘I remember the players have often mentioned it as an 
honour to Shakespeare, that in his writing (whatever he penned) 
he never blotted out a line.’ It was their constant boast, they 
“ often mentioned it.’ Ben’s memory, when he wrote his prose 
notes, had become untrustworthy. I need not give the obvious 
examples—he attributes to Homer what Homer never said, and to 
Orpheus what Homer did say; so certainty on our part is impos- 
sible. But Ben says that in answer to the players’ repeated 
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boast ‘my answer hath been, ‘‘ would that he had blotted a 
thousand.’’’ Clearly he never said, ‘ Show me these papers,’ 
which, I have little doubt, had been destroyed or tossed away 
when once the Folio was published. I know even too well how 
carelessly men of all kinds, even scholars, have treated MSS. 
which had served their purpose. The thing is notorious. 

These points are only of importance to me for one reason. 
I believe that Ben, whether he wrote this confused part of the 
Preface or not, whether it is a clumsy interpolation by the players 
or not, knew no more about their papers received from Shake- 
speare than what they told him. He was knowingly party to no 
falsehood ; even to one of ‘ the many falsehoods that are justifi- 
able ’—in Mr. Greenwood’s opinion. 

Mr. Greenwood is rather lenient to such fibs. He can 
only try to get rid of Ben’s explicit and repeated evidence to 
Shakespeare’s authorship of the plays by suggesting that Ben 
was entrusted by X (too busy to do his work himself) with the 
editing of the Folio; that Ben knew that Shakespeare was not 
the author, that he was sworn to secrecy, and that, in place of 
being silent, he (as it seems to me) shamefully lied. For if 
Ben, in his verses in the Folio, and in his ‘ Discoveries,’ 
averred that Shakespeare, the dead man, was his ‘beloved’ ; 
that this dead man was the author of the plays, and ‘the glory 
of the age ’; and if Ben did this ‘ with his tongue in his cheek ’ 
(to quote Mr. Greenwood); if, when he spoke of Shakespeare’s 
“small Latin ’ he amused himself by girding at the actor, not at 
the real poet (X); if in his ‘ Discoveries,’ addressing ‘ posterity,’ 
and proclaiming ‘mine own candour,’ he again declared his 
beloved dead friend to be the author, Ben: was not indulging 
merely in one of the ‘ many justifiable falsehoods ’ condoned by 
Mr. Greenwood. He was acting as even an incredibly false and 
unfeeling knave might well scruple to act. 

The conduct attributed to Ben by Mr. Greenwood is no 
parallel to such fibs as good men have thought justifiable. A 
person who knows that Charles II. is concealed in the oak is 
asked by a Roundhead, ‘ Where is the man Charles Stuart? ’ He 
answers, ‘I don’t know.’ He prefers to risk his soul with God, 
rather than his King’s body with the Puritans. You may argue 
till you are tired as to whether the fiction is justifiable or not.., 
Justifiable or not, I would have told it. On the other hand, had 
I been Scott, I do not feel certain that I could have roundly and 
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categorically denied the authorship of the novels. Scott himself, 
he tells us, usually ‘ hedged ’ thus, ‘ and I would deny it even if 
I were the author.’ 

But Ben’s supposed case is entirely different from Scott's. 
If he held the secret of X’s authorship, he had only to be silent. 
There is not a hint that anybody suspected X. Nobody was 
asking Ben, ‘ Did you write the plays?’ In these circumstances 
what conceivable motive had Ben for insisting, in verse in 1623, 
and in prose dedicated to posterity and unpublished in his life- 
time, that his friend Shakespeare, the actor, was the author of 
the plays? Scott had his own motives, not too clear even to 
himself, for denial, but he took elaborate legal proceedings 
to prove his authorship. Conceive him permitting Lockhart to 
state publicly, after Miss Austen’s death, that she was the author 
of the Waverley Novels! Ben, on Mr. Greenwood’s showing, 
acted as in that case Lockhart would have done, and thought his 
fibs ‘ justifiabie.’ There is not even a shadow of motive for his 
lies. Nobody was annoying Ben, even, with inquiries as to who 
the author was. Ben had no conceivable reason for lying to 
posterity. He could not anticipate the scepticism of Mr. Green- 
wood or the belief of Miss Delia Bacon. His lies, if he lied, are 
as devoid of motive as of justification. But Mr. Greenwood 
believed that he fabled, and thought his words justifiable; and 
though faith can move mountains, argument cannot move faith. 

The oft-repeated boast of the players about the MSS. bored 
and irritated Ben. His reply would be, he always answered 
them, ‘ would he had blotted a thousand! ’ One can hear him 
roll out the phrase. He goes on, ‘I had not told posterity 
this but for their ignorance who chose that circumstance to re- 
commend their friend by wherein he most faulted ; and to justify 
mine own candour, for I loved the man, and do honour his 
memory on this side idolatry as much as any. He was, indeed, 
honest and of an open and free nature. . . .’ He proceeds to 
applaud Shakespeare’s ideas, ‘ wherein he flowed with that 
facility that sometimes ’ (like an orator mentioned by Augustus) 
“it was necessary he should be stopped,’ whether in conversation, 
in wit-combats, or in composition (when the necessity for ‘ stop- 
ping ’ could only be pointed out by a critic later) is unimportant. 
‘ His wit was in his own power; would the rule of it had been so 
too! Many times he fell into those things that could not escape 
laughter ’ (‘ sad stuff in Shakespeare,’ said George III. to Fanny 
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Burney), and here Ben misquotes from memory, or from a lost 
text, or from an actor’s blunder, a passage in ‘ Julius Cesar.’ 

Mr. Greenwood alleges that ‘ player Shakspere is here 
identified with author Shakespeare, and we thus have it in 
Jonson’s testimony that the players looked upon William Shake- 
speare, the actor, as the author of the plays,’ and then Mr. 
Greenwood runs off to the unblotied MSS. But we have also 
here Ben’s own statement that Shakespeare was the author of 
‘Julius Cesar,’ and that Ben loved him, and honoured hie 
memory. 

Nothing can be more explicit. 

Mr. Greenwood’s attempts to disable Ben by suggesting that 
he was the editor of the first Folio, by the request of X, the 
author, who was too ‘busy’; that he knew, under pledge of 
secrecy, that Shakespeare was not the author; that to keep the 
secret Ben fabled in his panegyric verses and in his last 
words to posterity; that in speaking of Shakespeare’s ‘ small 
Latin,’ Ben hit at the actor, not at the true and learned author 
X: that, in writing ‘ with his tongue in his cheek’ about his 
beloved dead friend (an infamy). Ben did no worse than Scott 
when he denied the authorship of the Waverley Novels—all this 
of Mr. Greenwood is melancholy reading! 

He rails at the devices of clerical harmonists of the Bible, 
in a controversy with a clergyman. 

Mr. Greenwood puts forward Ben’s critical inconsistencies 
without hinting (as far as I observe) that Ben, a convert to the 
Church, and then a relapsed, was a man of varying and incon- 
gruous moods and humours, and that this and the variety of 
occasions of speaking and writing, now over the wine with 
Drummond, again in a set panegyric, in his study; lastly alone, 
in face of posterity—explain his inconsistencies. But these are 
equally great, we have seen, whether Ben did or did not know 
that X was the author. 

After all, as we have said, Mr. Greenwood is not satisfied— 
and no wonder—he leaves Jonson’s testimony as an unsolved 
riddle. ‘ Davus est, non (Edipus,’ in a case where the simplest 
Theban is (dipus enough. 

If X were the author, he is as great an enigma as the actor- 
poet. Works are printed under his assumed name which he did 
not write; he makes no sign; only Tom Heywood says that the 
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he takes no keep. He may have been junior to Shakespearé; © 
he may have died before Shakespeare. Why he, a great courtier, 
lawyer, and poet, began by buying ‘ reversions of old plays,’ and 
working them up for a company of actors, who knows? He, a 
great scholar, puts his hand on an older ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
he adds some immortal pearls to that dunghill, but leaves in it 
the ignorant and odious assaults on Homer’s heroes which no 
scholar can read without pity and regret—a hash made of the 
medieval legends and the few translated Books of Homer which 
Chapman had published (1598). X was no scholar if he thus 
handled Achilles and Aias and Aristotle—who lived before the 
Trojan war! 

That is the point—the author, whoever he was, was no 
scholar. He had the ‘small Latin’ with which Ben credits 
him. Into the question of Shakespeare’s scholarship I am not 
going here. If he left a Latin school at thirteen, he left at an 
age when many boys went to the Universities. If he were not a 
genius, but a clever boy, he had Latin enough for his purposes ; 
notoriously he always used translations when he could, some- 
times with the Latin beside him. As to his other knowledge 
and accomplishments, if I attribute them to the acquisitive power 
of genius, I say no more than Shakespeare (or X) thought pos- 
sible. The Archbishop of Canterbury in ‘ Henry V’ (Act I. 
scene 1) speaks of the wild Prince turned King : 

Never was such a sudden scholar made... 
Hear him but reason in divinity 
You would desire the King were made a prelate, 


Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You would say it hath been all in all his study. 


‘ Which is a wonder how his Grace should glean it,’ for he 
had roistered by day and by night with Falstaff and Poins. ‘ And 
never noted him in any study, any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity.’ The Bishop of Ely offers a 
not very intelligible explanation, and the Archbishop says, ‘ It 
must be so, fcr miracles are ceased ’"—a most heterodox remark! 

Mr. Greenwood, like the Archbishop, says that ‘ miracles do 
not happen.’ The miracle of genius, however, was apparently a 
surprise to the Archbishop in the play, but I am not surprised 
that Mr. Greenwood finds it much easier to believe in his own 
strange hypothetical X: the author who hid himself under an 
actor’s name, who neglected his manuscripts, and made Ben 
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Jonson his editor; the scholar who used cribs to books which he 
could ‘ read with facility and pleasure’; made Aristotle earlier 
than the siege of Troy; made Homer’s heroes ride horses in 
battle ; and supposed the Delphic Oracle to be contemporary with 
a Bohemia which, in the thirteenth century a.p., really had two 
sea coasts, as Mr. Greenwood learnedly insists. 

The extreme Baconians aver that Shakespeare could not even 
write, and, as that must have been known to his intimates, the 
actors, they could not credit him with authorship, as they did. 
Mr. Greenwood is not so foolish, but he holds Shakespeare to have 
been a non-reading man; no books are mentioned in his will (nor 
in the wills of Samuel Daniel, Hooker, and other well-read men). 
If Shakespeare were notably ignorant, his intimates could not 
think him the author. Mr. Greenwood says that ‘some would 
see through it’ (‘ it’ is the mask-name, ‘ William Shakespeare,’ 
adopted by X), ‘ and roundly accuse the player of putting forth 
the works of others as his own.’ Of course they would, but we 
do not gather a hint that they ever did. Tosuch, Mr. Greenwood 
goes on, ‘ he would be Poet-ape ’ or ‘ an upstart crow ’ beautified 
with the feathers of other writers (Beeching v. Greenwood, 
p. 54). This is the old fallacy. Ben never accused Poet-ape of 
not producing works or of pretending to be the author of other 
men’s works. His foolish taunt was that these works of Poet-ape 
were a tissue of plagiarised samples of other men’s wit; the same 
railing accusation was constantly brought against Moliére. 

But we had not yet arrived at Mr. Greenwood’s attempt to 
find a motive for X’s conduct when he stooped to vamp up and 
work over plays for a company of actors. We find the motive 
explained at last (p. 514). ‘ Shakespeare’ (that is X, the Great 
Unknown), ‘ was, I take it, a busy man, whose aim it was to use 
the stage as a means to convey instruction to the people’ (my 
italics), ‘ and to teach them a certain measure of philosophy 
through the medium of the theatre.’ 

The Shakespearean plays read—do they not?—like the hasty 
work of a busy courtier bent on disseminating popular instruction 
in philosophy. He is not the man to grudge to the groundlings 
knowledge of the fact that Aristotle lived before the Trojan war. 
Bacon behaved differently. When he wrote on philosophy he 
wrote in Latin. So Bacon, at all events, is not X. Of X no 


more is known than that he was not Bacon. 
AnprREw Lana. 
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SOMETHING TO BE FORGOTTEN. 


Grorrrey Hrywoop, Fellow and Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society, had concluded his lecture on The Head 
Waters of the Orinoco before a crowded audience of fellow-members 
and their friends and distinguished guests. The usual post-lecture 
comments were being made, all complimentary, some enthu- 
siastically so, when a small sandy-haired Scotsman got up, and, by 
a clearing of his throat like the sound of a grandfather’s clock about 
to strike, gave notice of his intention of speaking. 

After some preliminary congratulatory remarks, he turned to 
the chairman : 

‘ But, sir,’ he continued, ‘ there is one point on which I myself, 
and I think I am speaking for all of us, would like more information. 
You, sir, have congratulated Mr. Heywood, and with justice, on the 
remarkable fulness with which he has kept his diary under circum- 
stances the most difficult. And here comes my difficulty. Between 
June 24 and 26 last is a marked, a very marked, hiatus. In the 
book we have all read and admired this period is dismissed in a 
few lines to the effect that Mr. Heywood and his companions 
were forced to turn back after an encounter with hostile Indians, in 
the course of which they were fortunate enough to rescue Mr. Arthur 
Westlake and his daughter. Now every other occurrence of 
importance has been described with very full detail, and, I submit, 
an encounter with hostile Indians and the rescue of a missionary 
and his daughter cannot be catalogued as unimportant. I came 
here to-night hoping for, and expecting, enlightenment, and I am 
disappointed. Mr. Heywood has not even referred to those dates. 
And I for one would like to know more.’ 

Heywood flushed with vexation. It was not the manner of 
speech that annoyed him. He had lectured before, and knew that 
among sundry men of travel little breath is wasted in discursive 
amenities. He had hoped the point would be overlooked. 

‘I trust you will not think me discourteous,’ he said, rising, ‘ but 
I can give no information beyond that indicated in my book. Those 
days, indeed, were not uneventful, but the events were of such 
a character that, with the exception of the providential rescue of 
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Mr. Westlake and his daughter, my comrades and I have agreed 
to forget them, if,’ he passed his hand wearily across his forehead, 
‘we only could.’ ‘ Most of us,’ raising his voice, ‘ in our lives have 
had an experience we would give much not to have to remember— 
a something to be forgotten.’ 

The Scotsman hesitated a moment, as if about to reply ; then, 
with a muttered ‘ I’m disappointed,’ he resumed his seat. 

He was not the only individual disappointed : the feeling was 
general. There ensued a perceptible chill in the psychical atmo- 
sphere ; all warmth died away, and the effect was not only imme- 
diate but retrospective. To use an expressive slang metaphor, the 
lecture became a ‘ frost.’ 

‘My comrades and I have agreed to forget them if we only 
could!’ If we only could! Malcolm Duncan and myself— 
Heywood’s comrades—Westlake and his daughter, we would fain 
forget. 

If we have at length decided to depart from our resolve of 
silence, I trust it will not be imputed to us for pusillanimity. It is 
the Scotsman who is to blame. With a pertinacity characteristic 
of his nation he determined to attain his object : it was nothing less 
than a petty persecution organised by himself and his colleagues. 
If we have yielded, or seem to have yielded, let him be assured that 
we have not been bullied into so doing. Our reluctance was not 
due to the suggestion—as often insinuated—that the events, or 
rather the event, of those days was discreditable to us, but that it 
was incredible, and—a something to be forgotten. 

Now judge ! 

On the morning of June 23 we came to a sudden halt. It was 
not that the difficulties of the ground were insuperable, though they 
were sufficiently severe, but that the Indian porters refused to 
advance, and neither persuasions nor threats could cajole or force 
them to move onwards. They were frightened, if ever men were, 
and it required a determined intervention on our part to prevent a 
panic retreat. 

Since sunrise we had been toiling through thick boulder-strewn 
underwood, until, all at once, we emerged on a desolate expanse of 
barren stones, barriered by a precipitous wall of fantastic cliffs, and 
in a moment all was mutiny: 

At first we lost our tempers, but after a while, when ‘ quiet 
reigned,’ enforced admittedly by a muzzle-end view of three 
repeating-rifles, saner counsels prevailed and we summoned ‘ Jack.’ 
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Jack was our interpreter, but his Indian name was unpronounceable, — 


so we rechristened him. 

Jack could no more explain the cause of the trouble than our- 
selves, so we commissioned him to find out—and quick. When we 
heard what he had ascertained, we concluded that if any folly as to 
the question of advance or retreat lay at anyone’s door, it was not at 
that of the porters. 

We had, we gathered, followed the wrong fork of the river, and 
had so come within perilous touch of a singularly formidable tribe. 
Brave, warlike, and desperately cruel, they had established by force 
of arms and the terror of their name such a supremacy over the 
surrounding communities that these all lay under tribute. The 
tribute took a terrible form, human beings: men or women, some- 
times half a score at the time, according to the selection of the savage 
emissary ; they were given up and led away beyond those fantastic 
heights, to be, according to shuddering report, sacrificed with horrid 
rites to a Beast-God. 

To the latter part of Jack’s story we paid little attention. We 
had heard many strange tales of men and things, but on closer 
acquaintance had found nothing unexpectedly abnormal. Never- 
theless for three Europeans, with no better support than a body of 
scared porters, to remain within striking distance of a warlike tribe 
of bloodthirsty savages was obviously suicidal, and a retreat was 
accordingly sounded. 

Throughout the precipitate return-journey Heywood hung in 
the rear, moodily silent. It was not until supper was over and pipes 
lighted that he talked. 

‘Tsay,’ he began, ‘ I’ve been thinking ’ (“ I know that,’ grunted 
Duncan). ‘ I have more than half a mind to try and pluck the heart 
of this mystery. Whatsay you? Will you come?’ 

Duncan groaned. 

‘I knewit,’ he said pathetically. ‘ Allright. I’mgame. I only 
stipulate we take Jack with us to do the talking in case the devil 
should prove less black than he’s painted. What say you ?’ to me, 

‘ What does it matter what I say ?’ I retorted crossly—I had 
seen as clearly as Duncan what was passing in Heywood’s mind. 
‘ ] think it sheer rank lunacy, but you know very well if you go, 
I shall not stay behind. Now you two plan out the details. I’m 
going to sleep.’ 

* All right, old chap. Wake in a better temper,’ was the ‘ last 
good-night ’ that reached me, as I surlily rolled myself up in my 
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poncho. I was angry with Heywood and Duncan—and with 
myself, for I knew that I was not less keen than they. I knew also, 
in my heart, that the expedition was unwarrantable; there had 
been something very real and convincing about the terror of our 
porters. We were in fact about to embark on a foolhardy enter- 
prise, and not one of us had the courage to say ‘ No ’ to the others, 
or even to himself. 

We started in the small hours by glorious moonlight, and, 
travelling unencumbered by our train of porters, we made rapid 
progress. Dawn had not broken when we reached the base of the 
cliff-barrier. The rocks rose steeply in front, but we made light of 
them. We were all mountaineers and had made several first-class 
expeditions in the Alps, guideless—and, incidentally, one or two 
first ascents in unknown America. We had not of course left our 
beloved implements at home, and, even on this occasion, Heywood 
had brought his Alpine rope for the benefit of Jack. Jack, however, 
as it turned out, climbed like a cat, and less than half an hour found 
us at the top of the precipice, and to our intense disgust in a mist. 

‘This is pleasant,’ grumbled Duncan ; ‘ we can’t see twenty 
yards, and may walk slap into the middle of these amiable gentle- 
men before we know what we are doing. However, I suppose we 
must go ahead.’ 

We were now on an easy slope strewn with huge boulders, in 
and out of which we picked our way, halting every now and again 
to listen. All at once Heywood, who was in advance, stopped and 
came back to us. 

‘ I say, you fellows,’ he began, ‘ didn’t Jack say something about 
the country of these savages being defended by an impassable 
ravine? Yes! Well, look here.’ 

A few steps further brought us to the edge of a barranca, or 
cafion. It was not deep, not more than a hundred feet or so, but 
the edges were not fifty feet apart and the sides were nearly perpen- 
dicular. We looked askingly at each other. At length Duncan 
voiced our silent reflections and resolution. 

‘If we were not three condemned fools,’ he said, viciously 
kicking a pebble into the chasm, ‘ we should go back. As it is, I 
suppose, “ Forward ” is the word.’ 

Heywood said nothing but uncoiled his rope, and in a few 
minutes we were scrambling down into the bed of the ravine. The 
descent was not difficult; but the climb out was severe and 
demanded all Heywood’s skill and attention. 
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‘I do hope,’ he said, as Jack came up over the edge on the rope, 
somewhat after the manner of a deep-sea fish over a gunwale, ‘ we 
shan’t have to get down there ina hurry. I’m afraid we have made 
a mistake this time. We ought at any rate to have waited on the 
other side till the weather cleared. We can reconnoitre just as well 
from there. I vote we go back.’ 

The resolve came too Jate. Upon the words, as it seemed, the 
thick cumulus-like masses overhead commenced thinning with 
extreme rapidity ; first gauzy clouds, then fine-shredded vapours, 
and then the clear intense air with the deep, deep blue of the tropical 
heaven. Almost at the same moment above, and apparently hanging 
ing over us, appeared, close at hand, a sunbright summit. Down 
its rocky sides the mist was descending, as if dragged by some 
physical force, until the mass stood revealed, a noble crag, hundreds 
of feet in height, cleft and rifted to the very heart with mighty 
ravines and chasms. 

It stood on the side of the gulf most remote from us, a gigantic 
sentinel guarding a forbidden land. In spite of the danger we 
believed imminent, we could not forbear pausing for a moment to 
admire its majestic proportions, and then—— 

There came a cry, as it seemed from the depths of the crag, and 
at the sound of it we fled. 

Acry! Acall—a voice! Those who have heard a cougar and 
his mate calling and calling back to each other—a childish, almost 
babyish squall, yet with an infinity of ferocity and power behind it, 
will have some conception of the intonation. And the volume of 
sound! The cliffs, the ravines, the air, the earth re-echoed with it ! 
But it was not there the terrorlay. The cry was a voice—articulate 
—human ! 

Our panic flight did not carry us far. Before the horrid 
resonances had died away we had stopped. 

‘ Boys,’ said Heywood, ‘ we must get out of this.’ , 

The last echo was dying, as he spoke. Then out of the grey 
mistiness below came the harsh sound ofahorn. Then another, and 
another—and another, close in front of us. 

We doubled on our tracks, swiftly skirting the edge of the 
ravine, searching eagerly for some way down. Thick folds of 
vapour still hung on our side of the slope, which was in a sense 
fortunate, as it hid us from the ‘ people of the mist.’ On our other 
hand the chasm was full of it, so that we could discern nothing ; 
in fact, we had to be careful that we did not step over the edge. 
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Duncan, I think, said something about the devil and the deep sea, 
and Heywood, I know, swore at him. 

All the time the sounds of the horns were drawing ominously 
nearer and nearer, and now, from below us, we could distinguish a 
hum of voices in unison, a low, dull, monotonous chant. In that 
direction the mist was clearing rapidly, but in the ravine it remained 
as thick and baffling as ever. All at once Jack, whom the instinct 
of self-preservation had placed in the van of the retreat, darted 
away to the left, beckoning to us to follow. At this point a pro- 
jection ran out into the gulf, reaching to within thirty feet of the 
other side ; and for a moment we thought that Jack had in his fear 
misjudged the distance, and was making for the promontory with 
some wild idea of attempting to leap the chasm. 

His eye, however, had been quicker than ours. At the ex- 
tremity of the projection was an erection of timber, plainly the 
handiwork of man. In straits one sees much and rapidly. Ina 
moment we recognised the construction as a swing-bridge, made of 
two giant bamboos, with a light hand-rail on either side. The whole 
revolved on a primitive pivot, the shorter end being weighted with 
stones. Close to the bridge-head was a wooden upright, with a 
corresponding one near the further end of the bridge, but of these 
we took little note at the time. 

The bamboos were lying parallel to our side of the ravine. Hey- 
wood ran to the weighted—the leverage end—calling to us in a low 
voice to come and help him, but so perfect was the balance that 
under the pressure of one hand the whole construction swung easily 
round till it spanned the gulf. In less than a minute we were all 
across, and a slight push with the foot sufficed to send the bridge 
back on its pivot to its original position. 

We took cover among the tumbled fragments of the hills which 
littered the ground on which we found ourselves, and lay panting— 
yet, all told, we had not traversed a quarter of a mile, and a child 
could have swung the bridge. We felt, intuitively, that there was 
peril in the air. The relentless approach of the horns harassed our 
nerves, and the monotonous cadence of voices seemed to be closing 
in on us and to oppress us. Duncan lifted his head cautiously over 
a boulder, and looked. Then he slipped back with a low whistle. 

“Man Heywood,’ he said, ‘ I’m thinking we’ve slipped out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. See out there! One ata time.’ 

The mist had cleared, and there, in the broad sunlight and 
translucent atmosphere, was a semicircle of warriors, large copper- 
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coloured men, with broad-bladed spears lifted arm’s-length above 
their heads, converging with measured deliberation on the bridge- 
head. 

In front of the line, at intervals of about a hundred yards, 
marched men clothed in flowing saffron robes, and from time to 
time these lifted horns and gave out those sinister blasts which had 
been our first warning of their proximity. In the centre of the 
semicircle was a group of these priests—as we took them to be— 
surrounding a gorgeous palanquin of the same saffron hue which was 
being borne forward on the shoulders of four giants. 

We crouched down again. 

* What does it mean ? ’ I asked stupidly. 

‘What it means is clear enough. We have been caught,’ replied 
Duncan. ‘This is some peculiarly holy, or peculiarly damnable 
‘function, and here we are, right in the middle of it. I suppose this 
place is a temple or something, and how we are to get out of it 
I would be glad to be told.’ 

Up till then we had taken little note of our surroundings ; we 
had had small time, and other things had engrossed us. We now 
looked round. 

We were in the opening of a wide amphitheatre of smooth, 
water-worn crags towering up toa height of at least three hundred 
feet. For twenty feet or more round the base the water-worn rocks 
were quite holdless, as if polished, and in many cases undercut. On 
the far side, a deep vertical rift, running up to the skyline, promised 
a possible mode of escape, but it was in full view of the plain, and 
it was all too clear that if we attempted to scale it we should be 
sighted at once. A very short study told our experienced eyes that 
we should be caught up before even the leading climber could be out 
of arrow-shot or even spear-throw. It was a death-trap. 

I took my courage in my hands and steadied myself. 

‘I don’t see that our position is hopeless,’ I whispered. ‘ Only 
one man can cross the bridge at a time, and I am prepared to under- 
take that not one shall cross, if you will entrust your rifles to me.’ 

‘ What you say is very true,’ returned Duncan, ‘ and I have no 
doubt that rot one man will cross, so long as our cartridges hold 
out ; but, as you know well, we have only two hundred between us, 
and there are a good two thousand men out there, so I’m not 
seeing what benefit it will be to us. Besides, I’m thinking we’ll 
be wanting to keep the last four cartridges for ourselves. But 
what’s the matter with Heywood ? ’ 
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« A’hm thinking,” retorted Heywood, exaggerating Duncan’s 
accent, ‘ that you’re a couple of old women, or have lost your eyes. 
If that scree,’ pointing to a talus of loose stones, some twenty 
yards up the left wall of the amphitheatre, ‘doesn’t mean a gully 
or broken rock, I’ve never been on a mountain in my life.’ 

We understood at once, and forthwith crawled in the direction 
indicated. Heywood’s judgment had not misled him. The scree 
ran out from a deeply cut rift in the rocks, choked some forty feet up 
by an enormous boulder that must have fallen from the cliff above 
and become jammed between the containing walls. 

Sheltered from view within the bed of the gully, we examined 
the crags critically. To the untrained eye the ascent would have 
appeared impossible ; to us it was perfectly feasible. ‘ It will “ go ” 
all right,’ said Heywood, uncoiling the rope. 

In less than three minutes he was standing on the jammed 
boulder. I followed, less easily. Heywood is the steadiest of 
cragsmen, yet even he had ‘ scrabbled ’ up that pitch. As I got to 
my feet, he slipped a revolver into my hand. Duncan was soon by 
our side with much help, but then he was bringing the rifles and 
provisions. Jack came up like a bale of goods. He could climb, as 
I have said, like a cat, but a cat is not built for chimney work, 
especially where ‘ backing up ’ is required. 

It was a relief that we were safe out of sight ; that, even if seen, 
we were unassailable. Jack’s ascent had proved that; and the 
greatest belief of all was that we were out of reach of the—we knew 
not what. A something we felt to be lurking below—a something 
to be dreaded. We had not forgotten the cry. 

Nevertheless we laughed in concert, laughed like schoolboys— 
or children, till 

Till, all at once, Duncan stopped laughing with a gasp. His face 
went grey, and he clapped his hands up to his eyes like a frightened 
woman. We looked in the direction he was facing. 

There, on a large quartz boulder, whose white surface was stained 
with dark horrid streaks and patches, stood the Beast-God, as dread- 
ful a vision as ever disfigured this earth. A man! He stood upright ! 
A beast! The whole body was covered with short fibrous hair ; the 
feet were paws ; on the fingers were long talons for nails ; and the 
face was the face of a man-beast, the human and the brute together, 
shading off into each other imperceptibly. The creature was of 
great height, nearly nine feet, though the massive trunk was short 
in comparison with the abnormal length of the legs. 
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There it stood gazing at us with an expression of concentrated 
malevolence. Then it opened its great mouth, and sent that horrid 
call rolling amid the rocks. 

In spite of the security of our position we were terrified— 
terrified at the mere horror of the thing. I could feel Heywood 
trembling like a girl. Duncan kept on whispering, ‘ The Beast-God ! 
The Beast-God!’ without intermission. Jack had fainted, though 
we did not know it. Myself, I was feeling sick, physically sick. 

After a while the nausea began to abate, and reason returned. 
I stretched out a shaking hand to where my rifle was lying. 

‘Dead Beast-Gods tell no tales,’ I muttered, as I brought the 
butt to my shoulder. 

The creature was not more than forty yards away on the white 
quartz block ; it offered a mark a child could not have missed—and 
Iam atried shot. Yet, do as I would, I could not bring the sights 
to bear. The rifle-barrel wavered like a reed. 

Before I could force my shocked system into steadiness, the 
Beast, possibly divining danger, had sprung from the great stone 
and disappeared among the wilderness of boulders that strewed the 
ground. We strained forward in an endeavour to follow it with our 
hearing—but we could not. 

Indeed the place was full of chaotic noises; but on the open 
ground beyond the ravine, the measured chant had given way to an 
uneasy murmur, and the regular blowing of horns had been suc- 
ceeded by sporadic blasts, sometimes one at a time, sometimes a 
dozen or more almost together. The echoes of these reverberated 
among the cliffs in a discord of harsh sounds most distressing to the 
ears. 

The practical nature of Heywood asserted itself. 

‘Never mind that now,’ he exclaimed, impatiently, ‘ our 
business is to get out of this. I’m going ahead to explore. Some- 
one kick up Jack,’ who was still lying face downwards. 

Duncan obeyed literally—and he was very fond of Jack. A 
groan and a shiver were the only response. Meanwhile Heywood 
and I were examining the crags. 

In front of us, as we faced inwards, the bed of the gully ran 
steeply backwards towards the sky-line. On our right the walls of 
rock rose vertically ; and on our left they were scarcely less steep. 
Close to the outer edge of the jammed boulder, however, was a wide 
lateral fissure running horizontally into the rock. It seemed, as 
we stood by its entrance, that at this point the sounds from the plain 
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reached us with greater distinctness. Duncan stepped into it. In 
another moment he was calling to us excitedly to follow. 

The fissure, we ascertained, went right through the rock, sepa- 
rating from the main mass a great pinnacle of crag, and forming a 
natural gallery. Arrived at the opening furthest from the gully, we 
found ourselves looking down on the bridge and over the plain 
beyond. The spectacle before us was a strange one. 

The great semicircle of ordered warriors had crowded together 
into an irregular mass of flinching men, amongst, in front of, and 
behind whom were moving, singly or in twos and threes, saffron-clad 
figures, gesticulating and shouting, now trying to drive the men into 
formation, now endeavouring to lead the resumption of the chant. 
Here and there some attempt at order would appear, and now and 
again a quavering strain would break out, only to die away in fitful 
discords. Around the palanquin stood another group of priests 
with horns in their hands. Every now and then they would raise 
these and sound them, but there was no cohesion, no uniformity— 
all was confusion. 

‘Those fellows,’ observed Duncan, as we craned over his 
shoulders, ‘are frightened at something or other. I wonder what 
it is!’ 

The answer came almost at once, and seemingly beneath our 
feet, in a repetition of that horrid voice. This time, however, the 
note of wrath that had dominated its intonation when the Beast 
had howled tc us from the rock was silent. It was a call—a 
summons. 

Upon the sound the signs of panic ceased. The men spon- 
taneously formed into lines with spears uplifted ; the chant broke 
out again more loudly than before, with a note of thankfulness and 
triumph running through it. The priests rallied round the palan- 
quin, and, standing face outwards, wound a prolonged, concerted 
blast on the horns. 

We watched, fascinated. We all knew in our hearts that some- 
thing terrible was going to happen, and yet we could not turn our 
eyes away. The priests next faced inwards towards the palanquin 
and prostrated themselves, and the entire line of warriors at the 
signal fell on their faces. The chanting ceased. 

Then the folds of the palanquin were thrown open and there were 
lifted down a man and a girl—a white man and a white girl. 

Again the priest and warriors prostrated themselves, and for a 
moment, just for 2 moment; the idea occurred to us that we had 
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chanced on the true original of the many romances of a savage tribe 
ruled by whites—but only for a moment. The man’s bearing, 
though calm and brave, could not disguise the suffering, the fear on 
his face, whilst the girl was in an extremity of terror. 

One more flourish of trumpets and the final ceremony began. 
The priests feil back and the palanquin-bearers, men of huge stature, 
sprang upon the man and the girl. Him they bound with cruel 
violence to the upright post we had noticed ere we crossed the 
ravine. As soon as this was done, one of them caught up the girl 
and ran across the bridge with her as if she were a child and fastened 
her to the stake at the mouth of the gorge. 

We had understood—had understood almost from the opening 
of the palanquin, but till that moment horror had held us spell- 
bound. We were turning away in sickening helplessness, when a 
shriek of utter terror from the stake, in which was mingled the word 
‘Father!’ arrested us. 

‘ Get out of the way!’ I shouted heedlessly. I was the rearmost 
of the three. ‘ Let me get to the front with my rifle. I——’ 

It was too late. Before I could raise my piece the Beast-God 
had reached the stake and was bending over its victim. 

I dared not fire. The bullet would have gone clean through the 
creature and might have killed the girl. Jt was stooping over her, 
busy unloosening the fastenings. In a few seconds they were 
undone, and it was holding her to its heart, purring contentedly 
and stroking her face with loathsome caresses. Still I dared not fire. 
She was so closely held to it, and my cramped position, and its move- 
ment, as it swayed her to and fro with ghastly tenderness, made my 
aim uncertain. Providentially for the poor child’s reason she had 
fainted. 

She hung limply, unresistingly in that dreadful embrace. All 
at once the Beast ceased to purr. It lifted the girl’s arm, and as 
it fell limply back the fashion of the brute’s countenance altered. 
The hideous satisfaction died out and gave way to an expression 
absolutely satanic. Dropping the girl, it stood for one moment 
with its arms despairingly extended over its head. Then with a 
howl of rage it bounded on to the bridge. 

There was one wild cry of intense terror from hundreds of 
throats, and the entire mass of Indians turned in headlong flight. 
But the Beast-God was quicker than they. Turning neither to the 
right nor the left, it ran straight on with a settled purpose, straight 
for the group of fleeing priests. Those whom it overtook were struck 
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down with one blow of its mighty paw, and none whom it struck 
ever moved again. Another stride and it halted and turned back, 
but not alone. In its arms it bore a shrieking, struggling figure. 

Before we had time to realise what was happening, it was back 
over the bridge again. We had just a glimpse of the victim, an 

old Indian with flowing white hair and beard. We had just a 
nightmare vision of the man’s face, a face as of a despairing fiend 
in torment, and the Beast had passed beneath us. We could hear 
the crashing of its passage far up the vast chasm, the dying — 
of its victim, and then silence. 

Heywood was speaking, quickly and incisively. 

‘Duncan, get back to the boulder. Be ready with the rope for 
me. Send down a bowline on a bight. You ’—to me— watch 
here with your Winchester.’ 

As he spoke he was squeezing his way back through the cleft, 
and before we could expostulate or even understand he had swung 
himself down the rocks into that devil-haunted hollow. By the 
time I was at my post he had reached the still inanimate body of 
the girl. Easily, without effort, he lifted her and came speeding 
backwards. 

- Out on the plain the Indians had halted and stood at gaze. 
They had seen something—something unusual, and, as I watched, 
some began cautiously to move nearer. Behind and below me 
I could hear a rapid interchange of words between Heywood and 
Duncan, a triumphant ‘ Got her safe ! ’ from the latter, and Heywood 
was once more hurrying back to the bridge. 

This time the savages saw him clearly. There was a wild out- 
cry, a fierce forward rush ; yet Heywood never faltered. Right 
in the teeth of the advancing peril he crossed the ravine and hacked 
through the cords that bound the white man to the stake. The 
warriors had drawn terribly near. I saw Heywood urge the 
rescued prisoner to flight. I saw him wrench with desperate 
energy at the bridge-head. I saw the leading Indians already 
poising their spears—and I waited. I knew that before even my 
active comrade, unencumbered, could have reached us he must be 
overtaken, and I waited. 

Heywood had crossed and was among the boulders. Half-way 
over the bridge, the foremost Indian dropped. My nerves were 
like ice. I was not to miss. Two more warriors fell to successive 
shots, and some, I think, stumbled over them and into the chasm. 
Yet they never halted. I fired fast, and every shot told, but they 
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were not to be denied. Some clambering over the corpses of 
their comrades, some swinging on their hands alone along the 
bamboos, their feet dangling over the ravine, they forced their way 
across. 

I was calling to Duncan to bring the other rifles and load for 
me, when Heywood laid a hand on my shoulder. 

‘Well done, old chap!’ he said, smiling, ‘ but we may need 
all our cartridges later. I’m all right, thanks to you.’ (Thanks to 
me! That is just like Heywood.) ‘ But come along back. I think 
there’s trouble on hand.’ (Trouble on hand! I should have 
thought—but, well, that is just like Heywood too.) 

He turned back through the cleft. In a small lateral recess 
were the pair he had rescued. The girl was sobbing hysterically ; 
the man, with folded hands, was praying ; beyond, just within the 
further opening, was Duncan, directing a whispered flow of violent 
language at Jack, who was still cowering on the boulder. At his 
feet lay a spear with a broken head. 

‘I say,’ he growled, ‘look here!’ He pointed to his thigh. 
The cloth of his knickerbockers was ripped and stained. ‘ And 
can’t you pezsuade that fool to come in? They’ll nail him for a 
certainty. Oh, not that way !’ 

He pulled Heywood back under cover, only just in time. 
A spear whistled up from below, then another, then a whole volley, 
interspersed with hardwood clubs, not unlike the knobkerrie of 
the Zulu. The air was full of them. 

And so came the final happening. A spear, falling close to 
Jack’s head, wounded his ear ; another, passing close over him, laid 
open his thigh. Maddened by the pain, he sprang to his feet and 
took a step towards us. Before the step was completed a club 
struck him on the head. He reeled and fell forwards over the 
boulder, clutching desperately at its edge, and so out of our sight. 

There was a cheer from below and a chorus of excited voices. 
Then a horn was sounded, and there was silence for a space—a silence 
rent all at once into a hundred thunderous discords by a tremendous 
note of command. 

The Beast-God, still bearing in its hand the mangled body of the 
priest, was slowly ascending the great quartz-block. As it reached 
the top it cast its victim down at its feet and lifted its hand. As it 
stood there, with one mighty paw on the crushed body, one arm 
upraised, in all its massive strength and imposing bulk, it was 
impossible to deny to its appearance a certain hideous majesty. 
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At the sight the entire mass of men that crowded the gorge 
faced the Beast and prostrated themselves. So absorbed were 
they that we were able to step from our shelter and watch with 
perfect fearlessness and immunity. Then that unhallowed monster 
bent over from the stone and commenced to talk. That, I think, 
was the most dreadful experience of all. 

Presently it rose, and with an imperious gesture pointed towards 
the plain. In response the horns sounded, the warriors rose, and, 
forming ranks as well as the broken nature of the ground admitted, 
commenced to file away beneath us, chanting the while the same 
monotonous drone. Heywood, who had hurried back through 
the cleft, reported that they were crossing the bridge and drawing 
up on the further side in the same wide semicircle. 

There was the single note of a horn, then a concerted blast, 
and the priests commenced singing. Gradually, however, the 
chant wavered and finally died away. The saffron-clad figures 
crowded together, talking eagerly. At length one advanced to the 
quartz-block alone, with many prostrations and genuflections ; he 
appeared to be petitioning for something. In response, the monster 
laughed, and, tearing from the head of the corpse beneath its paw 
a gold circlet, threw it down. The priest placed it on his brow and 
returned to his fellows, and the singing recommenced. 

After a few minutes the Beast-God made an impatient gesture. 
At the sign four of the priests separated themselves and came 
towards us. For a space they were lost to sight, and when they 
reappeared they were bearing with them the struggling body of 
Jack. As they approached the great stone the monster leaned 
forward, grinning, and reached down its great arms. 

‘Oh, I can’t stand this!’ exclaimed Duncan; and, upon the 
word, he whipped up his rifle and fired. 

Providentially—providentially, Duncan is not a sure shot. 
Had the bullet gone home to the heart, as he intended, things might 
have turned out differently, fatally perhaps, for us. As it was, it 
tore a long rent in the Beast’s flank. 

For a moment it turned its head and bit savagely at the wound ; 
then, foaming with rage and gnashing its great tusks, it flung itself 
on the band of priests. 

It was a ghastly spectacle. Shrieking with terror, they scattered, 
but, fast as they fled, their dreadful pursuer followed faster, and as 
it caught each it slew him. Those who had retained a remnant of 
presence of mind made for the bridge. Before they could reach 
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it the avenger was amongst them. Some flung themselves into 
the ravine to escape the horror ; some died where they lay, prostrate 
and hopeless ; only a few reached the further side, and still the 
Beast followed and still it smote and slew. 

The ordered array of warriors had broken into disintegrated 
flying fragments. Only one of these, a body of magnificent men, 
the centre of the line, preserved some semblance of cohesion, and 
amidst them the few surviving priests sought safety. Safety! As 
they came up, the rearmost men wheeled and thrust them through 
and through with their spears—a propitiatory sacrifice to their 
enraged god. It was a brutal act, a cowardly act, born of deadly 
fear, and in a flash the Beast was on them. 

Yet they held together. We saw for a minute a whirling, 
tossing mass of desperately fighting men and flashing blades; but 
either the brute’s hide was proof against their thrusts or terror 
had unnerved their arms, and then ensued a slaughter grim and 
great. 

I remember confusedly a fierce grip on my arm and Heywood’s 
voice bidding me come. I have a dazed recollection of swinging 
down the rocks and racing through the gorge, littered and, near the 
bridge, choked with mangled bodies, and of Heywood crossing the 
bridge. I was about to follow, when Duncan held me back. 

‘Steady !’ he said quietly. ‘ What’s the matter, old man ?’ 

The cool, clear tones did steady me. Icouldseeand think. We 
were at the edge of the ravine. On the far side was Heywood, 
wrenching and tearing with giant strength at the pivot of the 
bridge-head ; and out on the deserted plain, only a few hundred 
yards distant, was the Beast-God, and nearing us at every stride. 

‘Oh, come back, Heywood !’ I cried, in an agony. 

He lifted his head. 

‘I depend on you,’ he said shortly, and bent to his work again ; 
and I was ashamed. 

With a last herculean effort Heywood lifted the bridge-head 
from its fastenings. A few seconds later he was by our side. The 
monster was not two hundred yards distant. 

Its aspect was frightful. Foam was on its lips and flecked its 
shoulders ; blood was running from a hundred gashes. 

Heywood and Duncan were straining at the bamboos, which 
had become jammed between two boulders on the further side. 

‘Oh, just pick up this end and shy it down!’ I commanded. 
I was the coolest of the three by then, inexplicably. 
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The next moment the bridge went crashing down into the 
chasm, and we stood safe, with thirty feet of abyss between us and 
the destroyer. It never halted. For a few yards it slightly 
slackened its speed, as if to measure the distance, and then hurled 
itself towards us. 

Even as it was leaving the ground my bullet struck it full in 
the mouth. It turned a complete somersault—after the manner 
of a shot rabbit—but such was the terrific impetus of the spring 
that the body struck the edge of the ravine, almost at our feet. 

We craned over. There, a hundred feet below, amongst a 
jumbled heap of saffron, lay the giant form, very still. 

Duncan shook my hand. 

‘Good shooting!’ he said, and then he commenced to cry. 
Heywood took him by the arm. 

‘Come, old chap,’ he said, ‘I think it’s about time we went to 
look after Jack. It’s thanks to him and to your bad shooting— 
and to your good shooting "—he bowed to me—‘ that we are safe.’ 
On the way back Heywood was sick. 

We found Jack in the gully, on the jammed boulder, calling to 
us. His ear and neck were sliced open, there was a long gash in his 
thigh, his body was a mass of contusions, and yet he had climbed 
that place. The man and girl were much as we had left them, 
except that the girl had gone to sleep. Of a truth the whole, 
interminable final tragedy had occupied less, much less, than an 
hour. 

We were not pursued, nor, so far as we know, was there an 
attempt at pursuit. From the mouth of the gorge we commanded 
a wide expanse of open country, and on it was no living thing. 
Yet Heywood urged us on; not a minute’s rest would he allow. 
They might return at any time, he said, and then we should be in 
a death-trap. I did not understand until I learned that, hampered 
as we were by a slight girl and the crippled condition of Jack, he 
did not intend to force a way over the crag, but to escape, if possible, 
by the ravine. 

As in our descent into the chasm in the morning, we found the 
rocks on that side comparatively easy. Nevertheless, the experience 
was a revolting one and most nerve-trying, inasmuch as the most . 
practicable route took us close to the corpse of the Beast-God. 
It was in vain we resolved not to look; our eyes were stronger 
than our wills. There he lay, keeping his state and semblance 
still, amid the shattered bodies of the priests. Just one involuntary 
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glance, and one by one we turned away and crept cautiously along 
the bed of the rift. Had we been caught there, we must have 
been destroyed without hope by missiles from above ; but daring 
was justified of her children, and at noon we found ourselves un- 
molested at the summit of those fantastic cliffs we had scaled at 
dawn. In those few short hours had been crowded all that unnatural 
horror, all that intolerable tragedy. 

Somehow we descended the cliffs: Heywood, masterful, able, 
ready, directing the strong, tending the feeble ; somehow we, each 
on his own initiative, stumbled across the open ground to the 
brushwood. There we flung ourselves down in the shade, exhausted. 

Only for an hour, however. Then the inexorable Heywood 
roused us. He called for a volunteer, the freshest man, to go 
forward and fetch porters with litters for the girl and Jack. ‘He 
meant Duncan, of course—Duncan never tires. 

It was Westlake, the man we had rescued, who responded, and 
at once. We looked at him; in the language of sport, we sized 
him up: a tough, wiry, weather-burnt man, in his prime, and 
physically there was no reason why he should be excessively 
fatigued. On the other hand, the frightful mental strain he must 
have undergone might well have shaken a stronger person to the 
foundations of his being. We did not know then that he was one 
of those to whom religion was a very real thing, to whom the words 
‘ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him’ were not a mockery. 
And on his daughter’s face, worn and white though it was, rested 
the same quiet calm. 

Accordingly Mr. Westlake set off, accompanied by Duncan. 
Duncan, incidentally, took my revolver as well as his own, ‘ in 
case,’ he explained, ‘ the porters should need persuasion.’ 

We followed at our best pace, which was not good. Jack 
could only stumble along. Heywood, giant in frame and lion in 
heart, was scarcely better; he had done more than the work of 
Duncan and myself; and I myself, strong man though I am, was 
just dead tired. 

Miss Westlake was the freshest of the four. Yes! When the 
porters met us, she insisted on Heywood taking the litter intended 
for her—and he had more need of it. 

There was no rest for us that night. We had witnessed the 
courage, the resolution, the ferocity of that tribe, and even at 
that hour they might be on our track. Where the river branched— 
at the place from which we had followed the ‘ wrong’ fork—we 
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had left boats. On and on we pushed like men in a dream, taking 
it in turns to rest and snatch a few minutes’ sleep in the litters, till 
—I know not how—I found a boat swaying beneath me and the 
banks slipping away on either side. 

It was on June 26, when we were far from danger, safe from 
pursuit, floating peacefully in an Eden of rest and beauty, that we 
heard from Mr. Westlake the story of the Beast-God. 

Is it, as the tale that has been told unquestionably 1s, something 
to be forgotten, or not ? 

Heywood, with our concurrence, with our approval, decided 
to omit it from his book. 

Was he justified ? 

Now, again, judge ! 

Mr. Westlake was a Creole—a European born in the tropics of 
America. He was a keen sportsman and a keener missionary. 
The sporting tendency was in him by birth; the mission zeal by 
grace. These tendencies combined led him far. He travelled 
much ; he saw much. Ere long, as was inevitable in so earnest a 
man, the stronger tendency, or rather, the strong power, prevailed. 
How his wife died, stricken by enteric fever on the Upper Amazons 
(Westlake broke down as he told us), and how his noble daughter 
came out from England to share and lighten her father’s labours, 
are incidental. 

On June 1—we must have been within a few miles of the place 
on that date—the Tribe (such was the Indian name for it) raided 
the village where he was working, and levied a heavy toll of cap- 
tives, including himself and his daughter. Though acquainted with 
their ferocious character and aware of the dreadful rites they 
were rumoured to practise, Mr. Westlake fearlessly essayed the 
work of conversion, an ambassador in bonds. To his surprise he 
was listened to with immediate attention, and on the day following 
their return to the headquarters of the tribe he was released and 
allowed to proclaim his message with freedom, the priests being the 
most constant of his listeners. Surprise soon deepened into amaze- 
ment with the discovery that these had some acquaintance with 
the Scriptures ; vague and garbled, indeed, but still some acquaint- 
ance. The incident with which they were most familiar, and in 
which they exhibited the deepest interest, was that of Daniel in 
the lions’ den. He was frequently pressed to affirm his absolute 
belief in it ; and he noted that his unwavering assertion of his faith 
was received with marked satisfaction. One day Miss Westlake 
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told him that she had been visited! by the High Priest and 


questioned and cross-questioned on the subject, and that he had 
shown the liveliest gratification on her assuring him of her entire 
faith in the truth of the story in all its details. 

The incident increased to alarm the uneasiness that the per- 
sistence of his questioners had already caused Mr. Westlake, an 
uneasiness by no means abated by the fact that from that hour 
that particular subject was dropped. Nevertheless, men listened 
to him with apparent interest ; he was allowed absolute freedom 
within the precincts of the settlement ; he was even treated with 
respect ; whilst Miss Westlake was accorded the homage due to 
@ princess : men saluted when she passed, women prostrated them- 
selves. The only restriction placed on them was that on certain 
mornings, twice and sometimes three times a week, they were 
confined to their quarters till midday. On the evening of June 24 
the revelation came to them. 

They were conducted to the temple, where they found the entire 
body of priests assembled, and there they were once again examined 
as to their belief in the story of Daniel, and particularly in the shut- 
ting of the lions’ mouths by an angel. Then the High Priest rose 
and addressed them. 

‘ White man and white woman,’ he thundered, ‘ ye who would 
suborn our men and subvert the ancient belief of the Cougar, 
to-morrow ye shall be put to the test, and we shall prove which 
faith is the stronger, yours or ours. Remove the blasphemers,’ 
he ended, with a fierce gesture, ‘and do you ’"—to the captain of 
guard that escorted them—‘ instruct them, that they may be 
prepared against the dawn. It is not fit that the priesthood should 
contaminate themselves further.’ 

The substance of what they learned that terrible night is, 
briefly and baldly, something as follows : 

From time immemorial the Tribe had been governed by an 
unbroken dynasty of absolute monarchs, the succession descending 
to the eldest child of the reigning sovereign, irrespective of sex. 
Some thirty years back the throne had been occupied by a queen. 
This woman appears to have been a veritable human spider. She 
selected her consort at will and slew him at her pleasure; yet 
there was no successor, and there ran an ancient prophecy that 
when the direct line failed, disaster should befall the tribe. For a 
time the queen was in serious danger. Men were clamouring that 
she should be ‘ deposed ’—a fearful term, signifying inexpressible 
torture—and the elder of her two brothers crowned in her stead- 
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At that crisis, when her doom seemed inevitable, it chanced that 
the prince was killed whilst hunting—and by a cougar. Now, the 
worship of the cougar was the fundamental faith of the Tribe. 

Instantly the queen turned the accident to her advantage. 
The god, she proclaimed, had unmistakably declared its wrath 
against the rebellious and the impious. 

Then she formed a scheme truly satanic, aided, it would appear, 
by a young priest,’ who was her special favourite. It had been 
revealed to him in a vision, he announced, that the wrath of the 
god would not be appeased until his living representative was 
honoured in the flesh. 

Accordingly a cougar was captured and installed in a gorgeous 
pen built specially for its reception. For three days it was kept 
hidden from profane eyes—and without food. On the fourth the 
god was exhibited to the worshipping gaze of its people. Half 
famished and exhausted with its vain attempts to escape, the 
creature lay, crouching and whining pitifully. The priest pre- 
tended to be able to interpret the sounds, and prophesied that the 
offended god demanded the sacrifice of the young prince, the 
queen’s surviving brother. Before the unhappy young man 
could attempt to escape or defend himself, before a rescue could be 
even initiated, he was seized by guards stationed for the purpose 
and hurled into the pen, to be instantly struck down and devoured. 
By this means, in a short time the leaders of discontent were un- 
erringly weeded out. 

‘You know,’ interrupted Mr. Westlake at this point of his 
narrative, ‘the detestably cruel disposition of the felines to play 
with their victims, as, proverbially, a cat with a mouse. Well, 
the cougar soon learned to expect its human banquet, and—and 
the spectacle of——_ I can’t go on—you understand—the spectacle 
used to afford the queen delight inestimable. As the rapacity of 
one cougar could not satisfy her appetite for horrors, it was dis- 
covered that he required a mate.’ 

Just about this time a strange, a very strange, thing happened, 
and it became certain that the line of succession was assured. It 
was also about this time that a missionary, as far as Mr. Westlake 
could judge, a priest of the Church of Rome, arrived in the 
settlement. 

He was not unkindly received by the queen, who, in spite of 
her demoniacal cruelty, appears to have been a woman of capacity 
and intelligence. She had heard of distant tribes of white people, 


1 The High Priest of whose terrible end we were eye-witnesses. 
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and questioned him about their manners and political life. (I 
may say, incidentally, that Mr. Westlake tells me that the 
language of the Tribe differs only slightly, chiefly in respect of 
accent, from the tongue common to the natives of those regions.) 
The priest, however, had not come to tell of politics but to 
evangelise the heathen, and boldly opened the subject at once. 
The queen appeared interested, and bade him attend a festival 
in worship of their god, a feast of the cougar. 

Indignant, horrified at the hideous sight, the priest sprang 
up and denounced the queen’s cruelty to her face before the 
entire assembly. He must have anticipated torture and death 
as his immediate guerdon, but he hesitated not a moment. 

Yet the queen gave no order. Fearless herself, she admired 
fearlessness in others. No man, not even the High Priest, ever 
dared raise a voice in opposition to her. She called the priests 
together and commanded them to examine the missionary as to 
the faith that could produce men so brave. ‘ For,’ she said, ‘ if 
he can convince me of its truth, that faith shall be the faith of 
my watriors.’ 

It was not to be. In an evil hour for himself, as illustration 
of the futility of the worship of the cougar, the priest told the 
story of Daniel. The quick mind of the queen’s favourite saw 
and clinched the opportunity. He demanded that the missionary 
should exemplify the truth of his doctrine in his own person. 

‘ What the upshot would have been,’ said Mr. Westlake— 
and I remember the sadness of his voice, ‘ I cannot tell. Men 
say the days of miracles are over. Was it less than a miracle 
that you should have been brought to our rescue yesterday? 
Was it only a coincidence? I think not—I think not. The 
unhappy man, as he was being lowered into the pen, for a 
moment lost his hold on his faith. He turned to the queen and 
cursed her with a curse—that she should have a cougar for her 
son. The result of that curse you know.’ 


More might be told of the origin and naturé of the Beast-God 
worship, but I, personally, refuse to tell it. As to what I have 
been compelled to write, I ask, is it not ‘something to be 


forgotten ’ ? 
CLauDE E.. Benson. 


AutuHor’s Notr.—I have submitted the proofs of this story to Mr. Duncan, 
Mr. Westlake, and Mr. and Mrs. Heywood, and they agree that, admitting certain 
discrepancies of memory in respect of certain unimportant details, the narrative 
is substantially correct.—C. E. B. 
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A DANISH POET. 


In the last number of the Cornumt I gave some recollections 
of a visit which I paid to Denmark in the year 1872, a visit 
entirely devoted to a study of the cultured interests which then 
animated the life of that romantic and sympathetic little nation. 
During those wéeks I had remarkable opportunities for observing 
what was finest and brightest in the Danish intellectual life of 
that time, and I enjoyed to the full a series of fortunate peeps 
down the kaleidoscope. But it was the final day of my visit 
which culminated in the most exquisite of these little adventures. 
In those days, to a Danish pilgrim, the vision of Frederik 
Paludan-Miiller at Fredensborg was like that of Victor Hugo 
in Guernsey or that of Tennyson at Farringford to a French 
or an English worshipper. It was more mysterious, perhaps, 
on account of the extreme and even morbid reluctance of the 
great Danish poet to be looked upon. 

At this time, Paludan-Miller (born, like so many eminent 
men, in 1809) was only sixty-three, but he had been suffering for 
several years from a complete breakdown of the nervous system, 
accompanied by a shrinking from all society. There are a 
few apartments attached to Fredensborg Palace, the autumn 
residence of the Danish monarchy, and these form a sort of 
minute Hampton Court for persons whom the King delights to 
succour in solitude. One of these small lodgings had been given 
to the poet and his wife, mainly because of the utter stillness 
which surrounds this palace during ten months of the year. 
It lies forty miles from the capital, and is—in the days I speak 
of, at least, it was—the haunt of immemorial peace. The 
general public had gradually given up the idea of gratifying its 
curiosity by gazing at Paludan-Miiller, who was as much lost to 
the world as if he had long been dead. 

My host, Dr. Fog, the Dean of Holmen’s Church in Copen- 
hagen, in his infinite kindness had mentioned to no less a 
person than the King himself the great desire which a young 
English friend had to set eyes on the celebrated bard, on 
‘ Apollo in Zealand,’ as Walter Pater might have put it. At 
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the same time Dr. Fog lamented that it was impossible. Upon’ 


this his Majesty replied, mysteriously, ‘ Don’t be so sure that 
it is impossible! My latest advices from Fredensborg are that 
our poet is singularly improved in health, and his physician 
thinks that a little excitement would now be good for him. I 
advise you to take your young Englishman down to the palace, 
and try.’ There could be no hesitation after this, and“I Teave 
the reader to judge whether I was not all agog. I sat up late 
that night reading the poems of the great man; and my dreams 
were disturbed by laurelled phantoms of ghostly old wanderers, 
who seemed to brandish broken lyres and then to vanish into 
the beech-woods. 

Fredensborg is the least imposing, the least intimidating, 
the least showy of royal residences. Even in Denmark, where 
nothing is pompous, it is remarkable for its delicate modesty. 
It was made, early in the eighteenth century, by some Italian 
architect who thought he was building in the French style of 
Louis XV., and who lifted his green cupola of copper over a 
straight white fagade pierced by two long rows of square windows, 
while he flanked the whole with a plain chapel of pink brick. 
The palace sits there, in the middle of its enchanting park, 
like a little elderly lady in muslin, smiling under a green mush- 
room hat; nothing could be more old-fashioned nor, in its own 
prim way, more attractive. Somewhere in the precincts—so 
far as I remember, on the farther side, towards the lake— 
stood the little dwelling, scarcely more than a cottage, where 
the poet spent the greater part of the year. My heart leaped 
in my throat when we knocked at the door, but the old servant 
who opened to us—a significant and familiar ‘ character,’ so Dr. 
Fog told me, in the Paludan-Miiller family—assured us that her 
master and mistress had only gone out for a walk in the park, 
and would soon be home. So we went away for a space, 
wandering westward through the magical woodlands, where a 
turn would show the dense foliage broken around some marble 
nymph or faun, and where paths famous in the records of 
Denmark—the Alley of Sighs, the Skippers’ Alley, the Vale of 
the Norsemen, I know not what—testified to the fancy and 
merriment of generations of landscape-gardeners. And every- 
where the dominant beech-leaf flickered in the breeze, or was 
silhouetted against the distant silver reaches of the Esrém Lake. 

The sunshine in the open was intolerable, so we plunged 
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deep into the dappled shadow, and lay down, with no sound 
audible except the faint multitudinous murmur that every forest 
makes. We were parched, and I, at least, was nervous. We 
talked of our own accomplishments, and each took a depressed 
view of them; we judged ourselves harshly, and each agreed 
with the other’s depreciatory opinion of himself. In short, we 
showed all the signs of suspense, for it must be recollected that 
my companion had not seen his illustrious friend for many 
years, and was by no means sure of the reception we should 
get. The poet had for three years past been inaccessible : 
would he not resent being thus taken by storm, snared like 
some gentle hare in one of his own sequestered avenues? 

It was not without cause that we were anxious. As we 
entered the little garden in front of the cottage, the door opened 
and Paludan-Miiller appeared. He was tall, and taller than he 
seemed, for he was slightly bowed. He stood there, in the 
strong light, quivering with agitation, and hesitating—or so it 
seemed—as to whether he should not fly back into the house. 
I had at once a very striking impression of a beautiful shaven 
face, remarkably regular, and modelled in what we call the 
Greek type, with broad low forehead, large nose, fine mouth, 
lips winged and quivering at the ends, full firm chin, the whole 
moulded in a marmoreal whiteness under a thick thatch of 
brilliant silver hair, and lighted up by marvellous eyes of the 
deepest germander-speedwell blue. Altogether, perhaps, the 
most completely satisfactory specimen of the antique or 
Apollonean type of bard whom it has ever been my good fortune 
to see. One could fancy that Simonides may have resembled 
Paludan-Miiller. In the severe midday glare, however, the 
countenance seemed deeply scored, and some of its beauty 
destroyed, by the lines of pain and weariness. 

As we approached, I stole behind the Dean, concealed by 
him. Paludan-Miiller came forward, trembling excessively, but 
greeted Dr. Fog, who then moved aside to present me in my 
turn. Before he could speak, however, the poet had made a 
gesture as though to repel me, and, burying his face in his 
hands, turned to go back into the house. I was more shocked 
and abashed than I can express; but before Dr. Fog could say 
a word, I stepped two paces forward and—I know not by what 
desperate deity inspired—I managed to say in high-piping 
Danish that I was a young English author who adored his 
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poems, and that in leaving England my greatest hope had been 


that I might see him whom I revered so greatly. Looking 
back over the cold light of forty years, I cannot conceive how 
I had the impudence to do it; but it was successful. No poet, it 
appeared, in those days of sentiment, could resist so ardent an 
admirer. Paludan-Miller wavered and turned back; he fixéd 
his azure eyes upon me—Dr. Fog all the time having the con- 
summate tact to say no word—then slowly took my hands in 
both of his. Slowly he murmured: ‘ Ak, De er forsmigrende! 
Men Tak skal De ha! ’—‘ You flatter me too much, but thank 
you! ’ 

In these cases it is only the first ringing shot that matters ; 
the foe was now at our mercy. He began to recover equanimity ; 
he explained that it was so long since he had received visitors 
that he had lost all savoir-faire. We must ‘pardon an 
incorrigible hermit!’ ‘ Was he better?’ asked the Dean. 
‘ Decidedly ; my illness is at an end, but I am very weak still, 
very weak!’ There now popped in upon us, from a side-door, 
a marvellously well-preserved and even pretty old lady, as 
precise as a marionette, who eyed the visitors with manifest 
disfavour. This was Mrs. Paludan-Miiller, a person much older 
than himself, whom the poet had married when he was very 
youthful. Every sort of anecdote was current in Copenhagen, 
in 1872, as to the supposed tyranny of this lady, who was 
childless, and whose only occupation, it was cruelly alleged, 
was to bully and dragoon her mild and moonlight-coloured 
spouse. There is no indiscretion in confessing that Mrs. 
Paludan-Miiller, whose eccentricities enliven the compendiums 
of Danish literary anecdote, was what may be called a Tartar. 
If she had been in time, she would certainly have prevented 
our visit in the mode which she made classical—namely, by 
answering the bell herself, and by saying to the visitor, quite 
well-known to her, ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Paludan-Miiller are not at 
home,’ and then slamming the door. The hermit, however, 
having himself betrayed the hermitage, she was at a 
disadvantage. Dr. Fog, seeing this, engaged her in wheedling 
conversation, and even led her from the room, so that I was 
alone with the poet. We were now the greatest friends. He 
drew me to the sofa and sat down by my side. Paludan-Miiller 
spoke Danish more clearly, and I can suppose with a more 
classic purity, than any other. person I heard during my visit 
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to the country, and when one is extremely excited one’s 
facility for expressing oneself in a foreign language is greatly 
enhanced. 

I knew nothing, and I know little now, of the causes by 
which the quietude of that exquisite soul had been disturbed. 
But I was moved to almost an excess of pity at the ravages 
which they had brought about, and I felt myself interpenetrated 
with a sudden affection for one so noble, so gentle, and so 
unfortunate. He was like a person just saved from drowning 
and still faint from looking into the face of death. He had 
swum up to life out of the deep waters of melancholia, but his 
spirit seemed to vacillate, like the flame of a taper, vagula, 
blandula. Paludan-Miiller, years and years ago, had had his 
wild hour; he had known the bitterness of youth, he had been 
the fiercest of the satirists of the North before he became the 
most stoic of its idealists. Then withdrawn, in early middle 
life, from mundane things, he had devoted himself exclusively 
to ideas of Beauty and Virtue; his muse became virginal, 
severe, a little cold in its faultless Parian grace. He forced 
himself to exist in an atmosphere of isolation and superiority, 
dividing his life from human interests, until Nature, who 
revenged herself on the proudest of her children, jealous of 
the crystalline radiance in which he moved, had smitten him 
into darkness and dust. In our ugly age it is dangerous to 
ignore the baseness of things so insolently as did Paludan- 
Miiller, to attempt to create in one’s own bosom a manifest 
demigod. The result of his ambition and his suffering were 
visible even to me in his veiled and solemn conversation. He 
lived once more, a breathing man; but the past, its gods, its 
laws of harmony and justice, like the folded raiment of a statue, 
still seemed more real to him than did the ill-designed habits 
of everyday existence. 

The talk of Paludan-Miiller was not, however, on this 
occasion, remarkable. It was of an extreme simplicity, yet it 
pleased me infinitely. I was familiar with the splendour of 
his verse, the pure elevation of his thought, the majesty of his 
imagery. I was not foolish enough to desire a repetition in 
common life of what would have dazzled and confounded me. 
I believe that my juvenile ardour, which was not ungenerous, 
gratified him. His blue eyes, fresh like forget-me-nots in that 


tired face, rested on mine with affection, and I was glad to be 
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surrounded by the caress of his inimitable private sweetness. 
He regretted his ignorance of English, which extended to the 
written language. He asked me how I came to know Danish 
and feel sympathy for the Danes. He laid his hand upon my 
hair and said, ‘Why, you are a Scandinavian yourself! I 
believe you are a born Dane! You are blonde as we are, and 
not black like your countrymen,’ for I found him to be per- 
suaded that all English people are swarthy. He spoke of 
himself, of his convalescence, of his poems, of his hopes for 
the future. When our companions returned, the Dean was 
astonished, and the old lady was, I think, indignantly incensed, 
to hear Paludan-Miiller exclaim, with vivacity, ‘I am going 
to London; I am going to visit our young friend’; and this 
from him who had not left the solitude of Fredensborg for three 
mortal years! Then he proposed that I should come down 
from Copenhagen now and then in the morning, early, and 
take a long walk with him in the woods, and stay to breakfast. 
‘It is my last day in Denmark,’ I replied, ‘ alas! alas! ’ 
‘ Your last day! What a pity!’ But the poet hoped to see me 
next in London. The old lady had now melted towards me 
a little. She crossed her arms and said, very slowly, in broken 
English, ‘ You—are—a—ver—ry—young—man,’ an indisput- 
able fact, which did not seem to offer any material for expansion ; 
so we said farewell, the poet waving and smiling from the 
garden-gate. 

The moment we were alone Dr. Fog turned to me and said, 
‘You have bewitched him! He, who has scarcely ever been 
out of Denmark, talks of going to London! Our visit has been 
propitious beyond all hope.’ And, indeed, I have not men- 
tioned that, just before we left, Paludan-Miiller declared that 
he should begin to write verse again, he thought, after the 
total silence of three years, and that he would certainly busy 
himself with a new collected edition of his mythological dramas, 
a project which I had dared to commend to him. It did really 
seem as though the clock had been wound up ready to start, 
and our improvised call had touched the pendulum. When, 
as a matter of fact, he wrote some enchanting things this ensuing 
autumn of 1872, I chose to fancy that I had helped to awaken 
them. My enthusiasm may seem absurd; I smile to-day when 
I think of it. I was, as the old lady had shrewdly detected, 
‘a very young man.’ But something of the impression of my 
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first brief visit to Paludan-Miiller survives: I still recall it as 
one of the most beautiful hours of my life. 

That afternoon the radiance of a refulgent summer seemed 
to culminate. We descended to the west, and as we glanced 
back at the palace its strict facade of white took a faint rosy 
flush or tinge. The trees around us, the billows of interminable 
beech-leaf, bitten by the lips of the sun, were beginning to 
wear that first faint tone of gold which is the forerunner of 
autumn. We struck out of the domain, and found a little 
country inn, known to my companion, where we dined in the 
gathering coolness and dimness under a huge linden-tree. 
From the garden terrace, where our table was spread, a long 
meadow, skirted by trees, ran down to the shores of the Esrém 
Lake, the largest of the inland waters of Denmark. Its length 
stretched far away before us, like an avenue of hot gold, 
burning through the discreet darkness of the beech-woods. We 
sat there long in affectionate and unrestrained converse, the 
shadow of parting next day giving a peculiar poignancy to the 
brightness of the moment. We presently returned to the park, 
and wandered in the beechen corridors, every now and then 
meeting strollers, of each one of whom the Dean seemed the 
acquaintance and generally the friend. A little turn among 
the foliage suddenly brought us to the edge of the mere, where 
a little nook for a ferry-boat, with a couple of planks for a 
pier, made a sort of haven. 

As we sailed out from the woods, a cool breeze fanned us 
on the water, now in shadow, although the sun still gilded 
the tops of the woods. At the head of a fresh little breeze we 
ran up to the village of Néddebo, in half an hour. The Lake 
of Esrém is of about the same size as Ullswater, and extremely 
deep; our boatman gravely assured us that it has no bottom. 
Arriving on the other side, we found a little girl to direct us 
through the cornfields to the village, which is invisible from 
the lake. She told us she could read, but when I showed her 
a page of a Danish guide-book she shook her head and replied, 
‘Oh! but I never saw that book before!’ All the little 
memories of that last afternoon, following on that incomparable 
visit to Paludan-Miiller, how small they are, how indelible! 
The nun-like woman who opened the cold and mouldy church 
for us; her infant son who followed us, incredibly fat, inex- 
haustibly curious, but who fled for his mother’s skirts with 
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resounding sabots when the Dean exorcised him in a loud line 
of ‘ Hamlet’; the terrible old maid from Copenhagen, who 
popped up in the village-street, and who smacked my venerable 
companion with her parasol; the long saunter through the corn 
in the ever-deepening coloured twilight of the North, while 
round us on every side, undulating, invading, darkening with 
the decline of the evening, rolled the triumphant, the universal, 
beech-woods. 

Two years later, in 1874, I was once more in Copenhagen and 
the guest of Dr. Fog. In the meantime, the news of the com- 
plete recovery of Paludan-Miiller, and the revival of his literary 
activity, had reached me through the channel not merely of 
the Danish newspapers, but of several very charming and genial 
letters from himself. He had sent me a new comedy, and an 
elegiac poem, called ‘ Adonis,’ in which all the exquisite art, 
melody, and passion of his youth had once again found utterance. 
In arriving in the city, one of my first impulses was to pay 
my respects to the great poet; but circumstances crowded about 
me, and I allowed a week or so to go by. Then followed a brief 
visit to Lund in Sweden, to see the leaders of the poetical school 
then flourishing, under Professors Ljunggren and Lysander, in 
that ancient university. My constant companion, Dr. Fog, was 
proposing a visit to Paludan-Miiller, when, on our return from 
Lund, I was somewhat abashed to find that he had called on me 
at Gammel Strand during our absence. There was, however, 
another side to this. 

If the great poet could pay visits, Dr. Fog argued, he 
could perhaps dine out, and his sister and I were sent forth 
on a mission to try our luck in inviting him. If we could secure 
him for a night convenient to him, all that was brightest and 
best in Copenhagen was to be constrained to come too. But 
fortune was against us: if we had found him alone, it is possible 
that success might have crowned our efforts, for the poet had 
now wonderfully recovered his strength, and with it his curiosity. 
We proceeded to his house, No. 4 Ny-Adelgade, which was in 
the centre of the city, and not far from the fashionable Kongens- 
Nytorv, but in a very squalid street, dirty and noisy, and with 
immediate surroundings painfully inappropriate to the genius 
of Paludan-Miiller. That he continued to live in Ny-Adelgade, 
which was considered in those days not merely mean, but 
actually disreputable, was set down to the growing eccentricity 
of Mrs. Paludan-Miiller. 
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The oddity of that extraordinary person had certainly in- 
creased since I saw her at Fredensborg in 1872. When we 
arrived, with our dinner-invitation on our lips, we were damped 
by being told that the poet had gone out for a walk, but that Mrs. 
Paludan-Miiller would receive us. The fierce little lady, in 
fact, closed our retreat by peeping round the edge of the door, 
and commanding us to enter. She had aged considerably in 
two years, had become smaller, more acid, more dictatorial. 
Overwhelmed by the event, my companion lost her presence 
of mind, and blurted out the invitation, which it would have 
been wiser to suppress. The answer came at once—‘ Impossible, 
my dear lady, impossible! I could not sanction it! Mr. 
Paludan-Miiller is weak, he is good-natured; he is only too 
ready to go into society. It is my privilege to prevent it. I 
say to him, ‘‘ You are too delicate, my dear, to mix with others ; 
you must positively consider your health.’’’ Miss Fog feebly 
asked whether the poet might not himself be appealed to—‘ such 
old friends! so small a party! so early an hour!’ The lady 
was quite obdurate, however: ‘I could not trust him with your 
message. He is so weak, so good-natured. His place is at 
home, with me. I do not wish to dine abroad—why should 
he?’ 

This was all that we could get for our pains, and we withdrew, 
discomfited, my companion expatiating on the terrible nature 
of the bondage under which the poor great poet languished. Mrs. 
Paludan-Miiller’s absurd jealousy was growing with what it fed 
upon. If she traced a letter which her husband had written, of 
the most commonplace character, to anyone in the town, she 
would go to the recipient and ask leave to borrow it, refusing 
to give it up again. In 1874 she was said in Copenhagen to 
have been born before the French Revolution and to be nearly 
ninety years of age. This was manifestly an exaggeration, but 
she was certainly much older than her husband. Of her prepos- 
terous oddity, stories were everywhere current in Copenhagen, 
where she had perhaps not a single friend. Her love for her 
poet, whom she had married in his brilliant youth and her 
sombre middle age, had turned into a consuming egotism; she 
‘took care’ of him, indeed, so far as an almost maniacal 
parsimony would permit, but she divided him, as much as 
she possibly could, from all intercourse with the outer world. 
She could not prevent his perambulating the streets of Copen- 
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hagen without her, since her own bodily strength was much 
abated; but she fumed and gasped for his return, rated him 
when he came’ back, and excluded so far as she possibly could 
all visitors from the wretched house in Ny-Adelgade, where 
her meanness forced him to reside. It is charitable to believe 
that the poor old creature was no longer the mistress of her 
mind. 

On the next day, however, greatly daring, I went forth 
alone to brave once more the cabbage-stalks and the raucous 
voices of Ny-Adelgade. This time the poet was at home, 
and by some marvellous prevision of nature Mrs. Paludan-Miiller 
did not make an appearance. I secured a couple of hours 
of extreme enjoyment. Paludan-Miiller was lying stretched 
on the sofa when I entered; but he was quick to assure me 
that this was from laziness, not ill-health. He sprang gaily 
to his feet, and welcomed me with great affection. I thought 
that his beautiful face, as it beamed on me with the mild 
effulgence of benevolent welcome, looked younger than it had 
looked in 1872, although an intenser burnish shone on the 
smooth silver of his hair. He had, it was evident, recovered, 
in great measure, from the extreme agitation of the whole 
nervous system from which he suffered for many years, and 
from which he was only just emerging when I saw him, under 
such charming conditions, that summer’s day at Fredensborg 
which I have already described. I had published in a London 
review an analysis of his most ambitious work, ‘ Kalanus,’ 
which stands to his other poems much in the same relation 
that ‘Prometheus Unbound’ does to Shelley’s. He spoke of 
my criticism with great kindness, and he was so good as to 
expatiate on what had been his intention in writing this drama, 
and on the general tenor of his epical and lyrical work. 

With a touch of cunning, and definitely in the hope of 
pleasing him, I had opened an essay on his works with a 
word of homage to the memory of his father, Bishop Jens 
Paludan-Miiller. I had been privately warned of the poet's 
cult for the paternal memory, which proceeded so far on the 
road to fanaticism that he was known to have broken off all 
commerce with an intimate acquaintance because, in reviewing 
a posthumous reprint of the Bishop’s sermons, the critic had 
ventured to find fault, in a single case, with the reasoning. If 
I had been crafty, I had my reward; for Frederik Paludan- 
Miiller now spoke of this too, and quaintly remarked, with a 
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smile, ‘ You began your notice of me at the right place, when you 
spoke of my blessed Father!’ He talked freely of the art 
of poetry, and of the dangers which, in his belief, it was now 
about to encounter from materialism and a coarse flatness of 
spirit. He said that poetry would never hold the hearts of 
men unless the eyes of the poets were cast habitually upwards, 
ready to catch the uncovenanted celestial vision, which comes 
when no one expects it, and is gone in an hour. There is 
no doubt that, in speaking thus, Paludan-Miiller expressed 
with great sincerity at least one-half of his own conviction, 
which had indeed inspired him with some of the most glorious 
of his creations. But he is also, curiously enough, one of the 
most realistic of all the classic writers of Denmark, and there 
is perhaps no one of them all whose feet have been more firmly 
planted on the soil, and his attention more steadily fixed on 
the real aspects of life, than Paludan-Miiller in ‘ Adam Homo,’ 
the great satirical epic of his youth. It will hardly, I suppose, 
be questioned that this work, which appeared in 1841, is the 
most considerable single poem in the Danish language, and it 
is certainly the composition of one whose eyes could not be 
described as habitually cast upwards to the empty sky. 

There is something very tantalising, however, in the thought 
that the curse of Babel militates against the chance of most 
English readers obtaining pleasure from this noble poet’s 
writings. The ingenuity of man has not yet designed any 
means by which the magic of lyrical poetry in a strange language 
can be manifested to those who have not made acquaintance 
with that language. A Danish painter or musical composer 
needs no interpreter, and a Danish prose-writer, by good luck 
and faithful industry, may repeat his effects in a prose transla- 
tion. But a poet speaks exclusively to those of his own clan, 
or to the few who take the trouble to become, for the time being, 
freedmen of that clan. It is therefore impossible to reproduce 
the charm of a writer like Paludan-Miiller, whose enchantment 
must be taken for granted by fhe bulk of those who hear of 
him. 

He lived not very long after I saw him last. His constitution 
was frail, and it did not survive the severe winter of 1876, 
which was singularly fatal to men of eminence in Scandinavia. 
Paludan-Miiller died in Copenhagen on the 28th of December, 
having nearly completed his sixty-seventh year. 

Epmunp Goss. 
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Arter weeks of waiting the great airship built by the firm of MM. 
Lebaudy Fréres for the ‘ Morning Post ’ National Fund was ready 
for her journey to England. We had seen the stout canvas of her 
envelope cut out into symmetrical panels and sewn together into 
an enormous tapering cylinder over 100 yards long and 40 feet in 
diameter, and the heavy steel tubes of her framework and car 
welded into place and fitted with their countless suspending 
cables ; we had watched the envelope gradually swelling with the 
hydrogen gas, the invisible force which, like a Djinn of the 
‘ Arabian Nights ’ let loose from the huge stone bottles of sul- 
phuric acid and the barrels of iron filings that encumbered the 
waste ground about the shed, was to raise a burden of some nine 
tons six thousand feet above the earth. 

Then had followed the time of the first trials. Awakened two 
or three hours before the gray autumnal dawn, we had waited more 
or less patiently up to the knees in dripping grass for the wind to 
fall or the fog to lift. At last, after days of patience, four trial 
flights had been accomplished ; the airship had found herself, like 
the steamer of Mr. Kipling’s story, and proved herself air-worthy ; 
her designer, M. Julliot, had declared himself satisfied ; and on the 
next favourable day she was to make her first real voyage straight 
from her shed at Moisson (near Mantes), across 120 miles of land 
and 80 miles of sea, to the Army Balloon Factory, South Farn- 
borough. 

A single preoccupation possessed the little party which ate 
and slept at the hotel of the Maison Rouge, and that pre- 
~ occupation was the weather. When we had done justice to the 
excellent food our hostess provided to console us for our daily 
disappointment, over the good red wine, Louis Capazza, our pilot, 
would tell us stories of the air, while a French naval lieutenant, 
who was there to swing our compass, would cap them with legends 
of the sea, or our landlord would beguile the time with improbable 
tales of the motor-races in which he had taken part. But ever 
and anon one or the other of us would rise from his seat and, 
half-ashamed of his persistence, go out into the night to see how 
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the clouds were driving and to ask the village weather prophet, 
the keeper of the toll-bridge across the Seine, the prospects for 
the morrow. 

All the preparations for our voyage were completed. A 
British destroyer was waiting off the coast to convoy us across 
the Channel, and all day and all night we were receiving by 
telegraph and telephone weather reports from the men on the 
French and English coasts in charge of the captive balloons 
which were to mark our course. At two in the morning the 
first telegram of the day would arrive, and after that sleep was 
banished. We all dressed and hastened to the shed with sleep 
still heavy upon us, and there, each squatting on a ballast-bag, 
held solemn conclave as to the possibility of starting. 

On these occasions Capazza was never happy if he was not 
out in the plain watching the wire cable which held a captive 
balloon invisible in the darkness above and which, swaying this 
way or that, marked every vagary of the wind. He is the 
finest type of aéronaut, and than him no one has risked his life 
more freely and more cheerfully in the cause of aéronautical 
science. With his grey Vandyke beard and waving white hair 
he recalls the pictures of the Elizabethan sea-captains, and 
his eyes, which experience has gifted with an uncanny 
power of vision, would have met even Drake’s scowl without 
flinching. He has descended in a parachute from the height of 
Mont Blanc, and trusted himself in a free balloon to the wind’s 
caprice with all the Mediterranean before him, landing by a 
miracle on his native Corsica; but no danger has ever deprived 
him of his rare simplicity and love of all things beautiful. He 
may be silent and moody before a flight, but when everyone is 
chafing and tempers are all on edge he will be placidly picking 
wild flowers in the fields near the shed of his airship, and will 
find strange content in the suggestion of an opera played by a 
decrepit gramophone. A dash of bravado, as characteristic of 
the Southern races to-day as it was of the Elizabethan 
adventurer, mingles with his disconcerting directness of manner 
and adds the finishing touch to his picturesque figure. 

If Capazza represents the adventurous spirit of the airman, 
Henri Julliot is the incarnation of his essential virtue, a smiling 
and indomitable patience. Hours before morning broke he 
would be sitting on a ballast-bag in the shed, which by the fitful 
light of two or three small electric lamps loomed huge and 
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mysterious, with its vaulted roof borne up by complicated wooden 
columns that in the play of light and shadow seemed the carved 
pillars of a Gothic cathedral. Up aloft the great monster which 
his genius had created filled the roof, swaying uneasily to and 
fro as the men made all ready in the car. From time to time 
the religious silence would be broken by a sharp command or the 
clang of a hammer, while mysterious figures, the villagers of 
Moisson, who had come a hundred strong to take the airship from 
her shed, gathered in the darkness and talked in sleepy whispers. 

When, after days of waiting, nerves were strained to breaking- 
point, and the crew eager for the journey would inquire sarcas- 
tically whether there was still too little wind, Julliot would reply 
cheerfully, ‘ If it is not to-day, it will be to-morrow,’ and would 
take us down to watch the opening of the great canvas door. As 
it was drawn aside, the first grey morning light made its way 
into the shed ; the tapering gas-bag, with its 10,000 cubic métres 
of gas straining wildly upwards, only restrained by countless 
bags of sand, seemed to be balanced on the sharp landing-point 
of the car, for all the world like a liner of some 6000 tons dis- 
placement turned upside down with her vast keel balanced on 
her funnel. 

When we had abandoned hope, the day of our departure 
came. At 2 a.m. a telegram from the French coast told us that 
a violent easterly gale was blowing, and that it was impossible 
to put up the captive balloon; from Brighton the same tale. As 
the morning wore on we heard that the wind, though still strong, 
appeared to be abating. Julliot and Capazza were determined 
to start if it was possible ; Julliot indeed seemed to delight in the 
idea of his airship wrestling with a strong cross-wind. At the 
shed it was a dead calm, and a thick mist, the aéronaut’s worst 
foe, lay heavy over the country-side. We motored up to the 
hills behind the Seine, but even on their summit it was impos- 
’ sible to see fifty yards ahead. At 9 a.m. the attempt seemed 
hopeless, and 10 a.m. was the latest hour at which we could start 
if we were to allow for accidents and be sure of reaching Farn- 
borough before nightfall. It would have been madness to 
attempt to find our way to the coast over a sea of mist. 

We had had nothing to eat that morning, and as we motored 
down to the hotel the moment for breakfast seemed to have 
arrived. Steaming coffee and long French rolls had just made 
their appearance when a shout from outside summoned us. As 
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if by a miracle the mist had suddenly vanished and left a sunny 
autumn morning; not a moment was to be lost. With a rush 
each of us seized our impedimenta—oilskins, maps, Thermos 
flasks, field-glasses, and the like; breakfast was forgotten, 
though, thanks to a happy inspiration, I left the hotel brandish- 
ing a long French roll. 

Hight, all told, we rushed wildly across the plain to the 
airship and scrambled, hot and panting, up the ladder to our 
places in the car. Ballast-bags were passed up and down until 
the weight of the dirigible and the air that she displaced were 
practically equal. ‘We must be light,’ said Capazza, ‘so as 
to rise quickly and pass well above the hills.’ More bags of sand 
were handed down, and each of us threw overboard the metal 
seat which had been intended for our comfort, but which merely 
occupied valuable space. Then came the order ‘ Lachez tout’ ; 
the men below loosed their hold on the ropes, and the earth 
began to fall away miraculously from beneath our feet. The 
airship was rising quietly and majestically, but to us on board 
she seemed motionless; without a moment of transition we had 
passed from a world of haste and worry to a world of absolute 
peace. After the strain of waiting and the final rush a gentle 
drowsiness crept over me, and I only longed to stretch myself 
out lazily to enjoy to the full the placid content of being one 
with the subtle element of the air and of sharing for a time the 
superiority of the birds over our grosser humanity. Men were 
running and cheering on the plain, but all the turmoil below 
was infinitely distant, infinitely unimportant. One of the 
motors was running, though not yet geared up to the propellers, 
and as it throbbed, anxious to be about its work, its even hum 
sounded as peaceful as the droning of a bumble-bee on a hot 
summer day, while the sun shone bright on the yellow monster 
above that was bearing us towards the sky. 

Just a fortnight before, after twenty-four hours of weary 
travelling, I had leaned out of the carriage-window as the 
clanking train ran into a little Italian station. A little of the 
peace of Italy found its way into the noisy box in which we had 
been cooped all day. As the engine drew up, the village post- 
man, with his bag and parcels, lazily sat down upon the foot- 
board of the carriage, as though we had come all the many miles 
from Paris just to provide him with a seat. Two porters 
lounging against the wall were talking idly to a dark-eyed girl 
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whose kerchief shone bright scarlet in the evening sunlight. 
The little campo santo, the village cemetery, built of brick 
baked from the rich red soil that lavishes prosperity without 
undue toil on the native of the Lombard plain, stood beside the 
station, guarded by rows of dark motionless poplars, sharp out- 
lined against the blue Southern sky; with its warm red tints 
and the fresh green of the shrubs and grass that grew among 
the graves, it seemed the home of rest and tranquillity. The 
peace of that Italian evening was of the same quality as the 
peace which stole over me as we sought the upper air beyond 
the kingdom of the birds, and in a flash the whole scene passed 
once again before my eyes. 

There was a little breeze from the K.8.E., and as we rose 
the great ship drifted slowly towards the shed. The tranquillity 
which I was enjoying was lost on Capazza and Léon, his 
assistant, who were hard at work—Capazza preparing his maps 
for the voyage and keeping a watchful eye on the barometer that 
told our altitude and on the manometer that registered the 
pressure of gas in the envelope, while Léon tilted up a great 
sack of sand so that its contents ran down the ballast funnel, 
steadily lightening us. Then on a word from Capazza he sprang 
at one of the cords that open the gas-valves and, throwing his 
weight upon it, let a few cubic métres of gas escape with a roar 
far away in the stern; for the autumn sun was warming the 
envelope, and the pressure of the hydrogen in the balloon was 
growing too high. To my inexperienced eye it seemed for a few 
seconds that we were about to drift into the roof of the shed 
some 80 feet from the ground, but we were, as the barometer 
showed, already 100 feet above it. Léon turned for a second 
from the wheel that controls the horizontal planes, holding up 
two fingers, and at once one of the mechanics in the stern picked 
up two of the scores of cans of petrol that we were carrying as 
ballast and dropped them overboard, hesitating a second to find a 
safe place in the crowd below. 

A shrill blast of a whistle and a signal from Capazza, and the 
propellers were started. With a roar, first the stern then the 
bow motor, each with its 180 u.p., was geared up, and the pro- 
pellers began to revolve faster and faster. The airship forged 
slowly ahead and Capazza swung round his wheel, glancing back 
to see that the rudder far away above and behind us, with the 
Union Jack and Tricolor flying just beneath it, had answered 
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truly. Due north-east and straight for Farnborough, 197 miles 
away as the crow flies, we headed. Léon meantime, mounted 
on two sacks of ballast so as to have a clear view ahead, was 
bringing the horizontal planes into play and forcing us up 
against the air like an aéroplane, turning from time to time to 
hold up two fingers as a sign to the mechanics to lighten us of 
two more tins of petrol, which went crashing down into the little 
trees of the Forest of Moisson. 

All this activity I had watched as ina dream. The world of 
peace had changed into a world of feverish action and deafening 
noise, but the sense of detachment was overwhelming; though 
only a spectator, I was a member of a little world without 
visible connexion with the earth below, a world with a popula- 
tion of eight men all told, and so small that my arms could easily 
span the distance between the two steel rails which bounded 
it to right and left. I was startled from my reverie by a stern 
command from Capazza, who perhaps feared that a mere 
passenger would not realise the martial discipline that must 
reign on board an airship: ‘Clear out into the next compart- 
ment at once.” With the best will in the world the command 
was not easy to perform; cumbered with a great-coat and 
heavy oilskin, I had to swing my legs over three cases of lubri- 
cating oil piled one on another as high as a man’s waist, and 
then squeeze myself through the few inches of space left between 
them and the steel bar that marked the limit of the compart- 
ment, to land just in front of the whirling driving-wheel which 
transmitted the power of the motors to the centrifugal fans 
above. With a struggle and a wriggle it was accomplished, just 
ag a shout from Capazza warned me not to get the skirts of my 
oilskin caught in the machinery—a warning that made me gather 
my coat tight about me and gave me an annoying preoccupation 
for the rest of the journey. 

By this time we were passing over the great bend of the 
Seine which almost surrounds the plain of Moisson; 500 feet 
below was the ancient castle of La Roche Guyon perched on its 
inaccessible rock. After Agincourt for thirty years the banner 
of England had flown from its keep; and as one gazed down on 
its ruins, strangely foreshortened from above, one could almost 
imagine its ancient garrison of archers, ‘ tous lesquels,’ says 
the chronicler, ‘ sont de nation d’Angleterre,’ awakened from 
their long sleep by the roar of our motors, watching from the 
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ramparts the airship speeding on her five hours’ journey to 
England, which must have seemed to them so far away. 

Leaving the Seine to sweep down south to Bonniéres, we cut 
across the ridge of hills. The sense of detachment from the 
world below was accentuated by a curious feeling of what 
Capazza called ‘ désorientation ’; the roads below were familiar 
to me—I had walked or motored over nearly all of them—and only 
forty-eight hours before three of us had narrowly escaped break- 
ing our necks in a motor accident on a long hill which must at that 
moment have been just beneath us. But the countryside had 
become a very labyrinth of roads, running aimlessly in all 
directions and seeming, as they glistened white in the sun below, 
as countless and as complicated as the filaments of a spider’s web. 
Even with my map before me I had lost all sense of direction 
and all desire to follow our course. It was good to be up in the 
kingdom of the air far above the birds and to watch idly through 
the hole in the floor in which the driving-wheel was set the 
petrol-cans following our course carried diagonally by our velocity 
and falling for seconds until they crashed into the trees that 
seemed tiny dark-green dots below, or opened out flat as they 
touched the ground, shooting out their contents in a cloud of white 
spray. A gaily painted chateau below, with its exact rows of 
poplars and its garden nicely cut into mathematical figures, might 
have been a doll’s house. Over the fields the cigar-shaped shadow 
of the gas-bag glided smoothly like the shadow of a little cloud, 
and told us that we were moving fast. Horses, terrified by the 
noise of our motors, galloped wildly round their pastures, and 
sometimes there was a flash across the grass just visible from 
1000 feet above, as a white-tailed rabbit scurried to its burrow. 

Capazza was hard at work; for the east wind was freshening, 
and to keep our course we had continually to beat up into its 
teeth. Léon was gradually forcing us up higher with the hori- 
zontal planes, while the mechanics were busy round their motors 
easing a nut or fixing a bolt with copper wire, and listening to 
the hum of the engines, which had now settled down to 
a regular and monotonous tune; at the slightest change in the 
note, perceptible only to his experienced ear, a mechanic 
would bend down and peer into the whirling machinery, tighten- 
ing up a screw that was working loose, or tenderly patting a 
bearing to see if if were heated. Soon, however, they had 
assured themselves that all possible precautions had been taken 
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and, leaning over the rail, signalled wildly with their oily cloths 
to a startled ploughman who was too closely occupied in holding 
his plunging horses to reply. 

By degrees the sense of direction returned : the mass of green 
in front must be the Forest of Vernon, and the great tortuous 
ravine with its sides glowing in the sunshine must mark the 
winding course of the Seine which we were to follow as far as 
Rouen. We had crossed the Epte, the frontier of Normandy, 
high above the ford of Gasny, and on the left had a vision of 
Chateau Gaillard, most famous of those grim fortresses that kept 
watch and ward over the river; its grey ruins, mysterious and as 
unsubstantial as a dream, floated lightly on the shimmering 
mist that veiled the hill below. At Les Andelys we crossed and 
re-crossed the Seine; two more petrol-tins were thrown out, and 
the youngest of our mechanics showed the sureness of his aim 
by dropping them neatly side by side into the centre of the river. 

Here there were currents and counter-currents, and once or 
twice the airship thrust her nose downwards and dived into 
nothingness, like a steamer plunging through a heavy sea, but in 
the twinkling of an eye Léon, ever-watchful, brought her level 
again with the horizontal planes. The wind had turned us west; 
for the port propeller was revolving in front of the sun, which 
had previously been hidden by the envelope above, and with its 
six revolutions a second, black against the gleaming dise behind, 
it produced a curiously dazzling alternation of light and shade. 

At this point Nature began to remind us that we had eaten 
nething since the night before, and we turned eagerly to hot 
chocolate from a Thermos flask; unhappily the milk had gone 
sour—probably I had churned it up too vigorously in my race to 
the car—and the result was a mixture so nauseous that thirst _ 
seemed preferable. We made what meal we could on rounds of 
chocolate and the long loaf, which was food fit for the gods 
though it had been standing in a puddle of lubricating oil and 
tasted strongly of petrol, to say nothing of a peculiarly objection- 
able kind of grease which had from time to time to be handed 
up to the pilots to lubricate their wheels and with which our 
hands were covered. The pilots contented themselves with long 
pulls at a bottle of water which they had brought to keep their 
lips moist; for, exposed as they are to the rush of air made by 
the airship, their lips soon become parched and cracked. 

We were all anxiously watching for Rouen. Suddenly a 
great cleft opened in the hills below, and a minute later we were 
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looking down on the old grey town huddled round its three great 
churches. Here three deep valleys meet with opposing air- 
currents, and the invisible waves of the atmosphere were as 
rough as a stormy sea. An unseen power seized the enormous air- 
ship and threw us up and down like a plaything. The move- 
ment, though physically less demoralising than that of a vessel in 
a heavy sea, was far more impressive, since the force that hurled 
us this way and that was invisible, and its mystery suggested 
the magic of Virgil’s lines : 
. . implacata Charybdis 
sthstele! wires imo barathri ter gurgite vastos 


Sorbet in abruptum fluctus, rursusque sub auras 
Erigit alternos et sidera verberat unda. 


The even hum of the motors suddenly changed its note ; the pro- 
pellers, obtaining no grip on the wildly agitated air, began to 
race, and the airship, losing way, drifted right round against her 
helm. In a minute, however, she had mastered the elements; 
her propellers found smoother air, and she forged ahead 
obedient to her rudder while Capazza steered her straight over 
the cathedral spire. 

At Rouen we left the Seine, and after following for a time 
the high road found the railway-line which was to be our guide 
to the coast; a toy railway it seemed, with an occasional absurd 
little train puffing solemnly along, and neat boxes for stations. 
Capazza hailed us from in front and pointed to a column of grey 
smoke blown westwards with a curiously brilliant flame beneath : 
it was the man stationed to mark our course if we made the 
journey by night, burning off his store of Bengal lights to 
welcome us. 

Henceforth all eyes on board were strained for a glimpse of 
the sea. We could see over miles of undulating country until 
_ the horizon faded softly into an autumn haze. Gradually, 
however, the horizon-line hardened until it became as definite as 
a straight line drawn with a black pencil, and we knew that it 
must be the cliffs above the sea, which was still invisible. Below 
on the main road, travelling at a tremendous pace, we sighted one 
of the racing motors that had started ten minutes before us: it 
passed out of sight in a little wood where the road took a sudden 
turn, and we saw it no more; for even the straight roads of 
France are roundabout compared with an airship’s unimpeded 


course. 
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It was 11.80 a.m. when we sighted the coast; there 
was general rejoicing on board, and to celebrate the occasion 
Debrabant, the burly Belgian mechanic, made a thorough inspec- 
tion of his motors, opening a trap-door under my feet to see that 
all was well beneath the floor of the car. I admit that my arm 
closed more tightly round the steel bar across the car when my 
feet were dangling over 2000 feet of space. I admit that my arm 
ing of giddiness—only an overwhelming sense of amazement 
that I was not giddy; this curious sensation soon passed away, 
and I was able to watch with interest the green fields, cut some- 
times by a white road or a row of poplars as they slipper away 
far below. 

At 11.50 we sighted the captive balloon that marked the point 
where we were to leave France—a variegated dot against the 
rolling downs. St. Valéry en Caux was nestling in the cleft 
that opened suddenly in their green expanse, and beyond was 
the sea fading away into a pale grey sunlit haze. 

In the offing was a small white steamer with sails set and 
black smoke pouring from her funnel, and as we sighted her 
she set out at full speed from the coast. Some of the crew, 
better acquainted with the air than the sea, suggested that she 
must be the torpedo-destroyer for which we were eagerly looking. 
Beneath us we could see the captive balloon heeling over at an 
angle of 45°, and the smoke of a second bonfire of Bengal lights 
blowing away down Channel told us that if anything went wrong 
with our motors we should be carried towards the Atlantic. 
Cork jackets were solemnly served out and placed in convenient 
positions. Far below we could see a crowd of excited people 
running this way and that; no doubt they were shouting, but up 
aloft their cries were drowned by the roar of the motors. 

Then suddenly we crossed the cliffs and forgot everything 
about the people below. It was such a view as one can only 
hope to see once in a lifetime. On either side the long undulat- 
ing line of cliffs, golden in the sunlight and crested with bright 
green grass, ran for miles and miles till the eye could follow them 
no farther, rising abruptly from the infinite blue sea flecked with 
white horses westward-bound. Capazza with a touch of emotion 
shook the hands of those of us who were within reach as we 
quitted his beloved land of France. 

A minute later a black smear showed through the golden haze 
that hung above the water; it was the foreshortened outline of 
Vou. XXXI.—No. 183, N.S. 25 
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the destroyer lying stern towards us with her bow pointing 
straight for Brighton to mark our course. She had sighted us 
long before, for from below the mist is far more transparent, and 
as we drew nearer the upturned faces of the crew made white 
patches on her black raking form. 

She was a mile or two out, but in a few minutes we had 
come up with her and began to pass her on our port beam. The 
mechanics waved cloths wildly in sign of greeting, and at once 
we were leaving her behind as though she were motionless, 
though we could see from her wake that she was making her four- 
and-twenty knots. As we shot ahead two reports in quick succes- 
sion startled u3 and made us turn an anxious glance towards the 
motors, but the smiling faces of the mechanics soon reassured 
us; she was courteously saluting us and wishing us God-speed. 

For a time we watched eagerly for the destroyer every time 
we came up intu the wind, but she rapidly grew smaller and was 
soon a dot on the horizon, and then we saw her no more. It 
was at this moment that Debrabant was guilty of an infringe- 
ment of strict discipline: he made a raid on the medicine-chest 
and served out to those of us within reach a lump of sugar with a 
few drops of mint-essence sprinkled on it. Capazza did not 
see, and the sugar was far too pleasant to be refused, since it 
quenched the thirst engendered by the chocolate. 

For the first time most of us learned to realise the full solitude 
of the sea. To right and left the sea, flecked here and there with 
foam and its blue expanse cut sometimes by the flash of a sea- 
gull’s wing (the seagull itself far below was invisible, but its 
wings flashed bright as they caught the sun), stretched out to an 
horizon-line which was a perfect section of a circle; behind us 
and ahead where the land lay, a screen of light mist interposed 
and cut short our view in a straight line. The sensation was one of 
perfect content mingled with a solemn reverence for the vastness 
of the sea; not a sail in sight and nothing to divert attention from 
our swift arrow-like flight. The shadow of the gas-bag moved 
lightly across the waves. There were no varying air-currents, and 
the airship kept smoothly on with an even motion. The sea be- 
neath gave an added sense of security, as though, if need were, it 
would break our fall. Even the mechanics, men hardened to every 
form of danger, seemed touched by a feeling of awe and were 
silent; they had nothing fo do but gaze across the sea, as the 
eyen roar of the motors told that all was well, Soon, however, 
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their natural high spirits reasserted themselves; it was time to 
refill the great brass petrol reservoirs which are hung symmetri: 
cally above the car on either side. Debrabant swung himself 
into the rigging, and, after emptying tin after tin of petrol, set! 
himself astride the reservoir with arms crossed and a broad grin 
on his face, as contented as if one leg were not dangling over 
2000 feet of space. 

We had long ago become accustomed to the roar of the 
motors, and a feeling of drowsiness, only kept off by the sudden 
changes from light to shade as we zigzagged against the wind, 
began to steal over me. The destroyer had long been out of 
sight, and we were beginning to think that it was time that we 
should see something more than sea and sky; some of us had 
a secret apprehension that the mysterious wind which could 
sweep us from our course without visible sign might be carrying 
us towards the Atlantic. I glanced up at the fat yellow sides of 
the gas-bag, brilliant in the sunlight, and thought for a second 
of what would happen if a propeller broke and ripped them 
open, precipitating us down headlong to the fate of the victims of 
the République. But the thought was soon forgotten. Sud- 
denly Capazza turned and announced a sail in sight—a small 
schooner, a fishing boat, with her mainsails set and tacking to 
and fro across our course. Through the glasses we could see 
her crew gazing up in astonishment at our sudden apparition, 
and waving to our mechanics, who were not slow to reply. 

It was at 1.10 p.m. that we sighted what seemed to be the 
white cliffs of England, though the glasses soon showed that it 
wa3 a bank of clouds probably miles inland. But the clouds told 
certainly of land, and showed that we had covered at least half 
of our eighty miles of sea. It was not till half an hour later that 
land was really sighted. As I watched the bank of mist and 
rolling clouds ahead through my glasses, I suddenly saw a long 
white form like the back of a phantom whale loom up through the 
haze ; just as the image on a photographic plate comes up under 
the developer, so the white ridge slowly grew longer and more 
definite until suddenly all the details of the coast leapt into view. 
The cliffs from Selsey Bill to Beachy Head glimmered through a 
light haze, and the grey harbour with its lighthouse right ahead 
must be Newhaven. Our course had been almost perfect, and 
Capazza beat down the coast a mile or two so that we might pass 
over the exact spot chosen at Rottingdean and marked by a 
25—2 
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captive balloon. Leaning over the side, I watched our shadow 
glide over the waves until it touched the shore: it was 2.8 P.M., 
and we were above English ground. 

Of our voyage across England there is little to be said. From 
above Brighton seemed curiously uniform with its crescents and 
rows of houses neatly arranged in arabesque patterns, We 
passed Horsham and Christ’s Hospital ; leaving Guildford on the 
right, our course passed over Godalming, and, though I knew the 
town well, I could scarcely identify it, for the hills were no more 
than shadows, and I had never seen the roofs of houses which 
from below were old familiar friends. There was no mistaking 
Charterhouse, however, as Founder’s Tower rose up before us 
distorted and foreshortened like the shadow of itself. 

Suddenly Capazza announced that the shed at Farnborough 
was in sight, a grey speck in a sea of green. We crossed a 
strangely straight violet-coloured ridge, and recognised the Hog’s 
Back; from Aldershot a heliograph began to wink messages at 
us. At 8.28 Capazza switched on the siren, which drowned the 
roar of the motors, and with its shrill bellowing deafened every 
one on board, and we began our descent from 1500 feet. 

Sleepy and inactive, I watched a scene of wild activity in our 
little world. Every man of the crew had his great clasp-knife 
open and stood waiting the word of command. Léon was foreing 
us down with the planes, while the centrifugal fans above, 
running at full blast, were driving pounds of air into the ballonets 
to increase our weight and take the place of the contracting 
hydrogen. In front of us a white sheet marked the place of 
landing, and the soldiers awaiting us were arranged round it in 
horseshoe fashion. Down we came, and at a height of about 
800 feet Léon and Capazza left their wheels and cut the guide- 
ropes loose; with a whirr they unrolled and fell till they trailed 
along the ground. The men below failed to reach them, the 
wind carried us sideways beyond their reach, and it was necessary 
to rise again, since it is not safe to leave a dirigible under way 
only a few hundred feet from the ground. The knives flashed 
in the sunlight, cutting loose bag after bag of water-ballast, and 
as if by magic the earth fell away from beneath us. By this time, 
however, we had drifted a mile or so from the shed, and we had 
to beat back straight into the teeth of the wind, which had 
freshened to a velocity of some twenty miles an hour. Slowly, 
very slowly, we gained ground upon it. Capazza called for more 
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power from the motors, and with a cheerful smile and shrug of 
the shoulders the mechanics pushed over the levers, giving a 
thousand revolutions and over to their engines. The whole car 
shook and groaned under the strain. We were moving a little 
faster than the men who were running after the guide-ropes 
beneath us, and had almost reached the landing-place when the 
steering-wheel jammed, its chain slipping off the sprocket. Once 
again we drifted helplessly to leeward, until Léon with a tre- 
mendous effort forced the chain back into its place. All this time 
a pond on Cove Common had seemed to exercise an uncanny 
fascination on the airship, and Julliot shouted in my ear, ‘I 
am sure, after escaping the sea, we are going to land right in 
the centre of that pond.’ But our troubles were nearly over. 
Capazza had regained control, and a few minutes later a hundred 
men were hauling at the guide-ropes and pulling us gently to 
the earth. Our voyage was over. 

H. Warner Au.eEn. 
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THE BARDON PAPERS AND MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Commentaries have been written on the book of Job which only 
Job could have the patience to read. A hundred books have 
been written and many a song has been sung with the fortunes 
of Mary Stuart for their burden, but these have been redeemed 
from the dulness which has so often fallen upon even the 
stupendous drama of the Old Testament by the mystery and 
glamour which ever wait upon the Scottish Queen. Three whole 
centuries have passed away since she stood to her trial in 
Fotheringay Castle, yet Time, that covers most things with its 
weeds, has been powerless to impair the interest of her story. 

The question whether she was an innocent martyr, or a 
traitress against Elizabeth whose inordinate wickedness had 
finally met its fitting end, is still left in the wind. Her life— 
that scene of constant transformation until by a most violent 
solution of a dangerous problem the act-drop fell upon it—makes 
continual appeal to the imagination. 

Hence it comes to pass her name has been so much bandied 
about in books and journals. It has become familiar both in 
good and bad report. It has been bespattered with the foulest 
charges; it has been gilded with light by intemperate friends. 
To thousands of her countrymen, and to many of alien race, she 
will remain the victim of circumstance and of a jealous rival; 
for multitudes the figure which went to the block clad from head 
to foot in blood-red hue moves luridly through the past invested 
with the wickedness and witcheries of the Scarlet Woman. 

Those who deny the authenticity of the Casket Letters will 
affirm their belief in Mary’s ignorance of the Babington plot 
and in an unjust judgment based upon forgeries, whilst un- 
friendly critics will unhesitatingly maintain that the mind which 
could suffer a sick young husband to be blown up by gunpowder 
laid by a paramour’s hand would not hesitate at the bloodiest 
removal of a woman standing in her way. 

On few subjects is the feeling of the partizan more engaged ; 
in the perplexities of the case speculative minds find a constant 
exercise for their ingenuity. So it happens that any available 
source of information pointing to guilt or confirming innocence 
has been eagerly sought after and ransacked. 
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With the lapse of so many years it would seem unlikely that 
any fresh evidence would accrue, but to one source, happily soon 
to be at the service of the public in a printed volume, we are 
able to turn for some new light.* 

It is true that a few of the students nourished on the air of 
the British Museum Reading Room have been aware that since 
1870 the Bardon Papers, under the title of the Egerton MS 
2124, have lain within their reach. At a date even earlier than 
this their existence was not unknown, for Lingard, in bringing 
into relief the pressure put upon Nau and Curl to betray their 
mistress, quotes a significant menace from a letter in the collec- 
tion sent by Cecil to Sir Christopher Hatton. In her ‘ Life of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ Miss Strickland also refers to a bundle of 
manuscripts in the possession of Mr. W. Leigh. 

But previously to the year 1836 they were not known to 
exist even by Mr. Leigh himself and the more immediate 
ancestors in whose possession they had unwittingly been lying 
from one generation to another. It is here we meet with a curious 
parallel between the fortunes of the Bardon Papers and the 
more famous collection known as the Paston Letters. 

When Fenn first published the edition of the Paston corre- 
spondence, which he gave to the world with the King’s approval 
and patronage, he presented to George III. three bound volumes 
of the original script. These were received by the Royal hand, 
only to disappear as by some act of legerdemain. A careful 
search, in which the Prince Consort shared, revealed no trace 
of them. They were not in the Royal library, they were not in 
any of the Royal palaces, nor had they been consigned to the 
keeping of the British Museum. Their fate was unknown and 
unaccountable. 

And even with the finding of them the mystery of their dis- 
appearance remained. Lost to sight for a whole century, they 
were discovered at a country house in Suffolk amongst the heir- 
looms of Captain Pretyman, the well-known Member of Parlia- 
ment. How they passed from Buckingham Palace to Orwell 
Park—whether they were mixed up with the books and papers 
belonging to Pitt, of which a large number are to be found in 
the Orwell library, or whether they made their mysterious migra- 
tion through the agency of Dr. Pretyman (Bishop Tomline of 


1 The Bardon Papers have now been published by the Royal Historical 
Society. 
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Lincoln), the statesman’s secretary, is matter of the vaguest 
conjecture. 

Long though they lay in their concealment, the time of their 
repose was not so protracted as that of the contemporary docu- 
ments relating to the trial of Mary Stuart (1586), which bear the 
name of Bardon, from the place of their discovery. 

For nearly three hundred years, as Dr. Cotton tells us, 
Bardon Manor in Somerset had been the abode of the Leighs, 
who left the neighbouring county of Devon to make their home 
in it before the end of the sixteenth century. 

Here, in an attic above the drawing-room, where its obscurity 
is broken only by a half-light from a small gable-window, lay 
the papers and correspondence of an Elizabethan age. Once 
placed there, they seem to have faded entirely from remem- 
brance. The Leighs came and went, son succeeded to father 
from century to century, without a word to suggest the existence 
of these historical treasures. 

But if no tradition existed in the family of the MSS them- 
selves, there was, curiously enough, a local legend which may 
or may not have been connected with the unfortunate Queen 
to whom these documents refer. The house was haunted! At 
midnight the ghost of Robert Leigh, Bardon’s first owner, might 
be seen wandering about its drive with ‘a head,’ not his own, 
under hisarm. Plaintive music, heard after dark, such as might 
have been born of a spirit or harpsichord, was traceable, in the 
opinion of the neighbourhood, to an elderly white-haired lady of 
sorrowful countenance, who moved through the passages in a 
rustling dress of silk. More suggestive than all was the tale— 
dear to the peasantry, and kept alive by the various branches of 
the family at home and abroad—of a milk-white dove that flew 
against the window of the attic, and with eerie persistency broke 
it as often as it was mended. 

Nowadays the ghosts have been laid: the white dove no 
longer beats against the pane; its mystic flight in the darkness 
has given place to familiar sounds like the cry of the owl and the 
scratching of rats. The portents ceased with the discovery and 
removal of the papers soon after the accession of Queen Victoria 
—a change to be ascribed to the supernatural or to the growth 
of popular enlightenment, as the reader pleases. 

One thing is certain : the manuscripts were found, and found 
by a person who was able to appreciate their value. 
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As to the manner in which the papers had come under the 
Bardon roof Mr. Leigh was fain to confess himself baffled. He 
was sure only that, had they been known to his father or grand- 
father, they would have been held in the estimation they 
deserved, and carefully handed down from one to another. 

The travel and adventures of the collection must be left to 
the obscurity in which it was found by him. It is enough that, 
after lying perdu so long, it is now safely housed in the keeping 
of the nation, nor need we delay our inquiry into its contents. 

So disparate are these writings that at first one might fancy 
them only the random gatherings of a sixteenth-century man of 
affairs. The papers, nevertheless, range themselves into a 
compact group, the first portion of which is concerned with 
the construction of the case against the Queen of Scots. 

If it be true that some people forget their past so rapidly 
that they are honestly surprised when anyone else recalls it, it 
is certain that those who indicted Mary spared nothing that 
would serve to bring it to remembrance. All her misdeeds since 
she crossed the Border, and every circumstance that could be 
gathered into the chain of necessity to draw her to the expected 
crime, were led in procession before her—the trial at Sheffield 
fourteen years before; her intrigues with the Catholic Throg- 
morton and her treasonable dalliance with the Protestant Duke 
of Norfolk ; her guilty knowledge of Jesuit and other plots on the 
Continent; her appeals to Elizabeth and the rejoinders of that 
Royal lady, together with the account of ‘certaine great and 
extraordinary favours shewn to the Scottish Queen by her 
Maj “*,’ they are all there, and there for the purpose of adding 
to the condemnation which other evidence was about to bring 
upon her. 

As these Bardon Papers supply us with the indictment, so 
they give us, in a word, Mary’s answer to them. In a letter 
from Burghley, to which future reference will be made, he says 
to his correspondent : 

The Q of Scots sweareth by hir fayth, and with no greater othe, that it is 
not trew yt she sent any letters to babynton . . . she justifieth that she being 
a prisoner might practice her scrape, and for y* Invasion by Catholiques y* 


she might leage with the Catholick princes as well as y* Q’s Majesty hath 
done with hir son y* K of Scott. 


From that denial she never swerved ; if she were lying, she lied 
like a queen ; she was splendide mendaz. 
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A reference to folio 88 shows how pressure was put upon 
Mary before her trial to dislodge her from this attitude and 
squeeze her into a disclosure of guilt. Such an acknowledg- 
ment would have been invaluable as placing the burden of her 
condemnation upon her own shoulders, whilst vindicating Eliza- 
beth in the eyes of Europe and at the same time disarming the 
resentment of France and Scotland. 

To this end a despatch in the handwriting of her private 
secretary tells how Burghley waited upon the captive in 
Fotheringay the day before the trial to induce her—if it might 
be—‘ to discharge her conscience before God, and by confessing 
plainly the wrong she had done to her Majesty to submit herself 
to the good pleasure of God.’ 

Elizabeth herself had wrought to the same purpose, both in 
a verbal message and in her last letter. But in vain. What- 
ever the measure of her guilt, Mary did not dally with the idea 
of confession or take any comfort from the cold prospect thrown 
open to her by these appeals. The irony of the situation will 
not be lost upon the reader, that she should admit the crime into 
which the diabolic ingenuity of the English Queen and her 
advisers had led her. 

‘ Correspondence between Mary Stuart and Anthony Babing- 
ton ’ is the heading of another portion of the group. 

These copies of the original letters may have been the very 
ones which were produced at Mary’s trial as damning evidence 
of her guilt. At any rate, it was upon copies, and not upon 
original documents, that her condemnation was based. But 
from the beginning, and with unvarying consistency, Mary 
denied that they were hers, or written with her connivance. 
Her demand that the actual letters should be produced remained 
unanswered to the hour of her death. 

It was shown that in her despatches she wrote or dictated in 
French, Nau taking down her words; she then looked them over 
to approve or alter, as the case might be. Again cast into form, 
and again revised, whether they remained in the original French 
or were put into an English version by Curl, they were finally 
approved and sealed by Mary herself. 

Yet, when the unexpected raid was made upon her apart- 
ments, many things were found by her accusers, but not the 
thing they sought. Correspondence touching her deepest 
thoughts and most unguarded aspirations was there, with 
minutes, notebooks, the keys of threescore cyphers, and letters 
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from many an English knight and nobleman paying court to his 
future sovereign, but of the incriminating letters themselves not 
one scrap remained to show that they had ever been born in the 
secretary's room at Chartley. If they had their existence there, 
they lay not in pigeon-holes, but had found warmer quarters in 
the ardent heart of Mary herself. 

Of the Babington-Mary correspondence, as it occurs in the 
Bardon bundle, it is sufficient to say that nothing new arises. 
Its genuineness or fraudulent nature must still remain amongst 
the standing controversies of history. Like that Box of Mischief 
which held the Bothwell love-letters, or like that Bordereau 
which, in our own times, seemed like to have burst France to 
pieces with the fierceness of its dispute, it has been subjected to 
the most piercing investigation. 

Yet no finality of conclusion has been reached. Whether 
these letters were forged as the bravo’s weapon to strike to the 
heart of Mary; whether they were genuine, or whether the 
creature of Walsingham—Phelippes—had not hesitated to coun- 
terfeit the beautiful bold hand of the Queen of Scots in the incrimi- 
nating passages he interpolated, may never be known. 

It is to six original letters in the handwriting of Burghley that 
we turn with the greater degree of expectation. 

Three centuries have fallen lightly upon them; they are as 
easily to be deciphered as in the day when the Lord Treasurer 
laid aside his pen and affixed his seal. 

With a sense almost of surprise we learn they are addressed 
to ‘ The Right honourable, my verie good frend, Mr. Vice cham- 
berlaine ’—i.e. Sir Christopher Hatton. To the ordinary 
Englishman he is known as the courtier and man about town, the 
‘ Lidds ’ and ‘ Mutton’ of his royal mistress, her favourite 
partner in the dance. If we think of him in connection with 
correspondence at all, it is as the author of those remarkable 
epistles in which the ‘ stilted high-flown utterances warm into 
such downright amatory nonsense ’ that it is hard to imagine he 
was not gravely making fun of his Virgin Queen. But here he 
is the statesman and sober servant of the public. 

How difficult was the problem which presented itself to 
Elizabeth and her ministers we see from two of the papers in 
this collection, in one of which Hatton contends strongly against 
the liberation of Mary; in the other, written a year later, he 
argues just as strenuously in favour of her enlargement. 
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From the Burghley letters it is apparent that more than a 
month before Mary’s trial the Lord Treasurer had already ad- 
judged her guilty. In his own words, he thinks that Nau and 
Curl, the confidential secretaries of the prisoner at Chartley, may 
be induced to confess their share in the conspiracy, ‘ if they were 
perswaded that them selves might scape, and the blow fall upon 
ther Mistriss, betwixt hir head and hir shulders.’ 

We cannot doubt the Queen’s Ministers had no misgivings as 
to the guilt of Mary and the imperative necessity for her re- 
moval. But Cecil’s words show that she was already condemned 
before she passed to her assize at Fotheringay. 

These earlier proceedings were of a piece with the rest of 
the dark game that was played through the months of 1586. If 
there is one feeling more than another that is aroused in the 
reading of that amazing trial it is, perhaps, of relief that our 
ways of justice are so happily remote from those of the sixteenth 
century. With no voice to plead for her, her one woman’s wit 
against all that was strongest in intellect and prejudice in Eng- 
land, the witnesses on whose word she was beheaded either 
dead or denied to her examination, her accusers her judges, with 
minds already convinced, Mary was, in this final passage at least, 
an ill-used woman. 

A light is thrown, too, on the attitude of Elizabeth and the 
more forbidding side of her character. 

In everything that was done in the plan for taking Mary in 
the toils, her hand is seen or her voice is heard. She sat steadily 
at the centre of things. The whole machinery of State moved 
at her word ; she checked or accelerated its pace as seemed good 
to her—this, in spite of the often protestations and remonstrances 
of her responsible advisers. She it was who fixed the precise 
date for the execution of Babington and his fellow-conspirators ; 
it was by her command the venue of the trial was changed. 

The Privy Council wished to bring the accused woman to the 
Tower or elsewhere, but ‘ Hir Majesty mislyketh of Woodstock 
or any other place but Fodryngham.’ Again and again she inter- 
fered with the formal proceedings of the law until the Lord 
Treasurer is fain to hope there may be no more of ‘ those kinds 
of stoppes that can not but ingendre unconvenient oppinions.’ 

The streak of the ferocious that made her close akin to 
Henry VIII. is plainly to be seen in her. 

More wanting in those natural sympathies which happily are 














no extraordinary component in the nature of men and women, 
Elizabeth was capable of great inhumanity. To this many a 
passage in her history testifies. And here, not content with the 
overthrow of her youthful band of enemies, she orders Lord 
Burghley to write ‘that when the judg shall give the judgment 
for the manner of the deth . . . he may saye that such 
is the form usuall, but yet consideryng this manner of horrible 
treason ageynst hir Majestie’s own person hath not bene hard 
of in this Kyngdom, it is reason that the manner of ther deth 
for more terror be referred to hir Majesty and hir Counsell.’ 

When one remembers the horrors enacted upon the person 
of a traitor, one shudders at the vengeance or policy which could 
put the imagination on the rack to increase them. Even the 
complaisancies of a subservient Minister refused to bend in this 
direction, though his mistress persisted in later instructions to 
him that ‘such an extraordinary cryme deserveth furder extra- 
ordinary payne.’ 

In her treatment of Mary there is little evidence of the con- 
sideration so often ascribed to her. It is true she enjoined that 
no ‘sharp speches be used in condemnation or reproff of the 
Scottis Quene cryme,’ but this consideration was dictated not by 
a regard for her adversary, but by a concern for her own safety. 
‘Hir Majesty semeth to have no other meaning but a foresight 
for suerty of hir own person ’ is Burghley’s comment. 

Elizabeth ‘ smiling over the miserable issues of the plot,’ 
reading with amusement of the mortal anguish of Mary as 
recounted by Paulet, is a revolting picture. The letter that she 
dictated to that official by the hand of her Treasurer has the 
distinction of being one of the meanest that was ever penned. 
‘ Hir Majesty doth note in you a lack of that care and zeal for 
her service that she looketh at your hands that you have not in 
all this time of yourselves (without other provocation) found out 
some way to shorten the life of that Queen.’ 

This hint miscarried. Paulet knew his mistress. A revul- 
sion of feeling, a sudden clamour abroad (with a fierce temper of 
her own and bitter tongue, Elizabeth feared nothing but popular 
opinion), would have transformed the faithful servant into the 
scapegoat, and driven him into that wilderness of disgrace and 
danger into which the unhappy Davison was so soon to wander. 

It is evident Elizabeth lacked the courage to speak the final 
word that should send her captive to the block. Nothing is more 
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remarkable in her attitude than the pains she took to delay the 
signing of the death-warrant, and, when that was no longer 
possible, her instant resentment against Davison who offered it 
for her signature. 

Whatever may have been her motive, whether of compassion 
for one of her own blood, a cousin as royal as herself, or of 
desperate effort even at that last hour to wash her hands of com- 
plicity in an unworthy deed, there is this clear showing in the 
letters, that she displayed a vacillation disturbing to her Ministers 
and exasperating to her realm. 

Hatton warned her not to release her captive. Was he right 
after all in his belief that she would never accept her liberty as 
a ‘benefit, but rather as a course proceeding of remorse of 
conscience ’? 

Finally, this correspondence is a revelation of the methods 
employed by Burghley and Walsingham in gathering evidence 
against Mary. It explains the defection of Nau and Curl, her 
secretaries. 

In the letter dated September 15, 1586, Cecil stated that the 
Scottish Queen swore by her faith she had not sent any letters 
to Babington, asserting ‘ if Nau or Curl says so, it is by constraint 
of the rack.’ She knew that her dependants would not lightly 
turn against her. With her ardent power of sympathy, with 
that ‘ devastating friendliness’ which had beguiled so many a 
good man, she held all those about her as by bonds of steel. 
Nothing, she was persuaded, could precipitate her into the heads- 
man’s hands through disclosures by her secretaries, save physical 
torment alone. Those who in battle or in some hot moment of 
peril had willingly given their lives for her might quail before 
the scavenger’s daughter and the thumbscrew and the rack. 

So it was. Ina billet dated September 4, the Lord Treasurer 
confides to his colleagues: ‘I thynk Nau and Curle will yield in 

- ther wrytyng somewhat to confirm ther Mistriss crymes, but if 
they war perswaded that themselves myght scape, and the blow 
fall uppon ther Mistriss betwixt hir head and hir shulders, suerly 
we shold have the whole from hir. 

“If yow shall bring more wrytyng with yow from thence to 
towch both Nau, Curle and Pasquyre [one of Mary’s servants] 
it shall serve us the better, and spare our threatninges to them.’ 

This surmise was justified. Kept close prisoners in the house 
of Walsingham, and under compulsion of terror and torture, or 
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it may be of promise of life and liberty, they yielded up to the 
Grand Inquisitor of Protestantism the confession he sought. 
‘ Both,’ wrote he, ‘ are determined to throw the burden on their 
mistress.’ 

It is likely they gave way to menace, for Walsingham had 
long known how to deal with sterner stuff than these soft secre- 
taries. Three years before he wrote of Throgmorton: ‘I have 
seen as resolute men as Throgmorton stoop, notwithstanding the 
great stand he hath made of Roman resolution. I suppose the 
grief of the last torture will suffice, without any extremity of 
racking, to make him more conformable than he hath hitherto 
shewn himself.’ 

These papers show how hopelessly the guest and prisoner of 
Elizabeth was in the toils. There was no escape from the snare 
laid for her by the English sovereign and Walsingham. The 
mind, to quote from a famous writer, sickens at the whole miser- 
able business—with elements almost of farce in it—involving 
dark and tortuous designs, secret counsels which were at once 
divulged, sealed and cyphered letters which were read aloud or 
copied for those from whom they were to be most guarded. 

The silent underground contest has a strange effect upon us; 
the stealthy instruments employed—Gifford, the lewd priest, 
winding himself like a snake into the confidence of Mary; the 
blackguard brewer mulcting alike deceiver and deceived; 
Phelippes, the pock-marked red-haired man, watching for his 
prey at close quarters, and at liberty to make such copies of the 
fatal correspondence as conscience or casuistry permitted; the 
doom of youth and enthusiasm ; the gradual enmeshing of Mary, 
with her last desperate cast for her liberty ;—the whole of this 
drama weighs upon the imagination. 

Behind it all stands Walsingham. There is little mention of 
him in the Bardon Papers—a letter to him from some unknown 
hand describing the contumacy of the Scottish Queen, and a 
reference to his indisposition in one of the Burghley epistles. 
But it is the shadow of Walsingham which falls most darkly across 
all the plots and counterplots which gathered around the person 
of Mary. 

He was probably the greatest suborner of évidence in Europe. 
His creatures were everywhere. They lurked within the charmed 
circle of the College of Cardinals; under the soutane they licked 
up the scandal and indiscretions that fell from the table of the 
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seminary priests; they played the eavesdroppers at Rheims, 
where they were received, under guise of converts, with open 
arms ; whilst in the very heart of intrigue, the French Embassy, 
a confidential clerk copying the cyphered letters of Mary in- 
variably made two drafts, one for his master, the Ambassador, 
the other for his paymaster, Walsingham. Every Catholic family 
in the country was under surveillance; all who came into 
England, or went out of it, and their business, were known. 
There was no escape from this ubiquitous Minister. It was he, 
in conjunction with his mistress, who had laid the snares in 
which finally the disturber of England’s peace was taken. 

As for the Trial itself, the Bardon Papers confirm our belief 
that the conditions of Mary’s examination and sentence must 
win for her from posterity some nieasure of sympathy and 
condonation. 

It may be that we in a later century have learned a fresh 
toleration for the dead: we see more than ever what weakness, 
what instability of feeling, lay beneath the characters of both Mary 
and her cousin of England, and the impossibility of the relation 
between them as something equally dangerous to break or per- 
petuate. Each of them, too, seemed to have a code of action 
and of conscience all to herself. 

And as we behold the one at her worst in all great critical 
moments, so we behold the other at her best, carrying it with a 
contemptuous grace to the end—not, it should be understood, by 
the knack, which so many women have, of turning her sufferings 
into virtues, but from a certain splendid loftiness of spirit, or by 
virtue of an intellect patiently diverting every circumstance to 
its own design. 

Whether we believe, or not, that she faced the issues of her 
assize with lips unsanctified and an impenitent soul, the issues 
themselves can be accepted by no fair-minded man. Not yet, 
- after three hundred years, have her delinquencies been finally 
tracked home, nor can we assign her to her proper place amongst 
the innocent or the guilty. The Bardon Papers offer us side- 
lights upon the preparation of the case against her and the atti- 
tude of her chief accusers; but the historian who seeks the last 
word concerning Mary Stuart must still continue his inquisition. 


D. Wauuace Duta. 














THE LEAVES OF THE TREE 
BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
XI. BISHOP WORDSWORTH OF LINCOLN. 


CuRISTOPHER WorpswortH, Bishop of Lincoln, was born at 
Lambeth Palace in 1807, where his father, Christopher Words- 
worth, afterwards Master of Trinity, was chaplain to Archbishop 
Manners-Sutton. Christopher Wordsworth, the father, was the 
brother of the poet; and there were literary traditions on both 
sides of the Bishop’s family ; his mother was the sister of Charles 
Lloyd, the poet, the friend of Charles Lamb. The whole clan 
affords a remarkable instance of kindred ability and tastes. The 
Bishop’s brother Charles was Bishop of St. Andrews, while his 
eldest son John was Bishop of Salisbury. 

The future Bishop of Lincoln went to Winchester in 1820. 
He was a precocious child of extraordinary ability, a great lover 
of books. The Headmaster of Winchester during the greater 
part of his time there was Dr. Williams, a gentle, upright, 
diffident man—-so diffident that he used to read aloud the sermons 
of other preachers in Chapel, and who, in default of any precise 
statement of his own on the subject, ‘ was known to wish his boys 
to do right.’ 

Wordsworth was a popular boy, strict as a prefect, much 
respected both for his scholarship and his great proficiency in 
athletics : in cricket, fives, football he was pre-eminent; he was a 
famous runner, and a fine skater to the end of his life. It is 
amusing to remember that in the Winchester and Harrow match 
of 1825 he caught out Manning, the future Cardinal, for 0. 

He went on to Trinity College, Cambridge, his father being 
then Vice-Chancellor, and simply swept the board of prizes and 
scholarships, taking his degree as senior classic in 1880, and 
being elected at once to a Fellowship. At school and college he 
won no less than nine gold medals. His early journals are full 
of books, athletics, theology, and politics, the range of his 
interests being as wide as his ability was great. 

He travelled a good deal after taking his degree, and was in 
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close touch with his uncle’s household at Rydal. His character 
seems to have been singularly modest and simple; he had no 
touch of self-consciousness or jealousy; his intention of taking 
Orders was slowly formed. 

He had a curious adventure in Greece in 1833 : he was robbed 
by brigands on Mount Parnes and stabbed in the left shoulder. 
A serious illness followed, just at the time that he was making up 
his mind to be ordained. The experience set a deep mark upon 
his life. 

Meanwhile he was prospering at Cambridge: he became a 
tutor at Trinity, and was elected Public Orator. But a few 
months later, in 1836, he was appointed Headmaster of Harrow at 
the age of twenty-nine. The school was at the time undisciplined 
and disorderly, under the mild and gracious rule of Dr. Longley, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and the teaching left much 
to be desired. Wordsworth took the place in hand very vigorously 
and not very tactfully. It is strange that one whose chief char- 
acteristics in later life seemed a curious aloofness from ordinary 
interests, and an overflowing benignity, at this time gave an im- 
pression of caustic shrewdness, a power of sharp repartee, and 
even of unsympathetic rigidity. He entirely disregarded popu- 
larity. He enforced discipline unsparingly, and sent away boys, 
of whose conduct he disapproved, with stern severity. The num- 
bers fell rapidly; partly the expulsions which he thought neces- 
sary gave the school a bad name, and partly he was suspected of 
unduly High Churchmanship. It was a time for the young 
Headmaster of hard experience and sharp trials; but he met it 
all with unflinching courage and intense devotion to duty. 
Though he did not exactly set a personal mark upon the place, 
yet by his strictness and vigour he prepared the way for .ue 
future prosperity of the school. 

One curious incident is worth recording. Colenso, afterwards 
the heretical Bishop of Natal, was Wordsworth’s assistant tutor 
at Harrow. He devised, tradition relates, a system for warming 
the Headmaster’s house, which was installed, and was so success- 
fully adapted to its object that the house was burnt to the ground 
on the following day! 

Wordsworth was not at ease at Harrow, though his marriage 
to a Miss Frere, of the famous Norfolk family, brought him great 
domestic happiness; but his mind turned to study and theology : 
he was disappointed in not obtaining the Regius Professorship of 
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Divinity at Cambridge in 1843. It is amusing to recall a story 
in the Bishop’s family, that in his daughters’ dolls’-house, while 
the lower rooms of the house were occupied by puppets engaged 
in the ordinary avocations of life, in a small bare attie at the top 
there sate a small doll in a chair at a table, representing the 
master of the house. If it was inquired what his occupation 
might be, the answer was: ‘ He is writing his Commentary.’ 

In 1844, Sir Robert Peel, whose love for Harrow was of a 
romantic kind, and who felt very deeply the fall in the reputation 
of the school, offered Wordsworth a Canonry at Westminster, 
which he accepted with delight, and plunged into more congenial 
duties. The Canonry had first been offered to his father, who 
had resigned his Mastership of Trinity. | Wordsworth had 
done a great, if a secret and unappreciated, work at Harrow, 
and there were many boys there who were grateful to him 
for his inspiring teaching and firm moral influence. His 
health was much undermined; his excessive and dangerous in- 
dustry, combined with constant anxiety and vexation, had 
brought him into a very sensitive and trying state of nerves. But 
his natural cheerfulness, his ascetic habits of life and diet, and 
regular exercise in the open air soon restored his vigour. He 
took great delight in the secluded house at Westminster, with 
its panelled rooms and carved chimney-pieces. His study-door 
opened into a little garden, bright with flowers, where jessamines 
and lilies of the valley bloomed under the ancient wall in spite 
of the London smoke, and where the air seemed full of the mellow 
sound of bells. But he was a great sufferer at this time from 
neuralgia and nervous depression, and only gradually did the 
strain of Harrow wear away. As his strength returned, he 
threw himself with great ardour into the controversies of the time, 
and became an ardent ecclesiastical pamphleteer as well as au 
organiser of Church activities in Westminster, then in a very 
neglected condition, supporting hospital work, establishing a 
sisterhood ; he always held very earnest views about the work of 
women in the Church, and in this he was a pioneer. 

In 1850 Wordsworth took a country parish in addition to his 
Canonry. There is rather a tendency nowadays to mistrust the 
multiplication of posts of emolument as well as the accumulation 
of duties. But cases such as that of Wordsworth’s country living 
are instances often overlooked, where a little pluralism is a 
benefit to all concerned. The living was a poor one, and he kept 
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two excellent curates to work the large parish. It brought into 
the place a man of kindness, wealth, and apostolical sincerity of 
life, with a wife of wonderful powers of quiet sympathy and 
active benevolence. When the expenses of the place had been 
met, no income from the living was left for Wordsworth. But 
it gave him rest and country air and parochial experience, and 
brought him into touch with the social realities of life—a thing 
very important for a man whose main work was preaching and 
whose temptation was to lose himself in study. ‘The parish was 
in the vale of White Horse, and rejoiced in the rustic name of 
Stanford-in-the-Vale-cum-Goosey. Wordsworth was at work on 
his great Commentary on the Bible in these years, but he taught 
the village children diligently and spent much of his time in 
house-to-house visiting, earning the sincere affection and respect 
of farmers and labourers alike. 

In 1863 Stanley was appointed to the Deanery of Westminster. 
His views on the inspiration of Scripture were well known; and 
though these would hardly be considered advanced nowadays, 
when so much more latitude of speculation is practised and per- 
mitted, yet at the time they caused Wordsworth deep uneasiness. 
He published a pamphlet of remonstrance, a step which cost him 
anxious deliberation and many sleepless nights; but he received 
Stanley cordially and loyally, and they became great personal 
friends. He took an active part in Convocation in these years, 
and strenuously upheld the view of the traditional catholicity of 
the English Church. 

In 1868 Wordsworth was offered the vacant see of Lincoln. 
He was then over sixty, and his life of study and pastoral work 
was a very congenial one. He hesitated for a time, but eventually 
decided with many misgivings that it was his duty to accept. 
These misgivings were shared by others as well. It was supposed 
that he would be ignorant of business and addicted to study. 
But as a matter of fact his experience had amply qualified him 
for episcopal office, and he proved a very active and successful 
administrator. His gift of kindly conversation and his know- 
ledge of parochial detail endeared him rapidly to the clergy, 
while he developed a power of felicitous public speaking which 
made his appearances impressive. 

But another serious controversy was ahead of him. In 1869 
Temple was appointed Bishop of Exeter. Wordsworth wrote to 
him and begged him to disclaim his agreement with the famous 
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‘Essays and Reviews,’ in which an article of Temple’s held the 
foremost place. Temple declined to make any sort of recantation. 
Wordsworth continued to protest up to the time of the consecra- 
tion against Temple’s appointment ; but he conducted the whole 
dispute in a way which made a deep impression upon Temple, 
contriving to separate a policy which he thought was demanded 
of him on public grounds from his eagerly expressed personal 
respect and even affection. 

My father had made acquaintance with Wordsworth in the 
previous year, and a very warm friendship had sprung up between 
them. Temple, under whom my father had served at Rugby, 
was one of his dearest friends, and knowing the depth and in- 
tensity of Temple’s Christian convictions, he laboured hard to 
obviate a misunderstanding between two men to whom he was 
devoted. He was already Wordsworth’s chaplain, and acted 
simultaneously in the same capacity for Temple for several 
months. 

Meantime, Wordsworth had settled down at Lincoln, and was 
hard at work carrying out a dozen schemes, and endeavouring to 
organise the administration of the great undivided see. His 
relation to the Nonconformists of the diocese were peculiar and 
characteristic. In this era of social tolerance, the attitude of 
ecclesiastics to Dissenters is generally a kind of distant and digni- 
fied courtesy, like that of two antagonists in an affair of honour, 
which abstains from raising points of difference and cherishes 
no real hope of religious unity. But Bishop Wordsworth 
addressed a Pastoral to the Wesleyans in his diocese, representing 
the perils of schism and pressing upon them the blessings of 
unity, which in this case meant the blessings of meek submission. 
It aroused considerable indignation, which was not allayed when 
the Bishop objected to the title of the Reverend being placed on 
the tombstone of a Wesleyan minister in a churchyard. The 
matter was referred to the Courts, and the Privy Council 
ultimately sustained the legality of the designation. 

The Bishop made it clear by further pastoral letters what his 
position was—that hé admired the zeal and energy of the 
Wesleyans and desired a closer union. The Wesleyan Conference 
became convinced of the Bishop’s honesty and sincerity, but 
naturally no action was taken. He did not conciliate them by 
his later action in the matter of the Burials Bill, when he resisted 
the right of burial in churchyards by other ministers and with 
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other services than those of the Church of England. He was 
indeed of the stuff of which martyrs were made, and my father 
used to say that martyrdom was the thing which he believed the 
Bishop would have enjoyed more than anything else. 

One of Wordsworth’s numerous activities grew out of the great 
interest he took in the affairs of Continental Churches, and the 
sympathy which he felt for a movement like the Old Catholic 
movement, and for any designs which promoted the unity of the 
Church and resistance to Papal claims. But these schemes 
have led to little practical result, because the social organisa- 
tions of ecclesiastical bodies form a solid barrier against any 
effective combinations. The Bishop’s endeavours did little more 
than cast a fragrance of mutual respect and traditional learning 
over movements in which practical hopefulness is not very much 
to the fore. It may be said that the sustenance of Churches by 
property held under trusts depending upon religious definitions 
is the real obstacle to unity, even more than niceties of doctrine. 
It seems impossible to indicate a scheme which could free 
religious bodies from the need for endowment; yet, on the other 
hand, if no endowments were in question, the power of compre- 
hension would be largely increased. 

The death of Mrs. Wordsworth in 1884, his tender and faithful 
companion, was a shock from which the Bishop never rallied. 
There followed a time of intense melancholy and depression, in 
which the light that had continually blessed him was withdrawn. 
He was overcome by a sense of deep unworthiness, and subjected 
his past and his motives to the most scrupulous and even morbid 
analysis. ‘ Was this ambition? ’ he was heard to say one day, 
half to himself, when recapitulating the events of his past life. 
‘ Could it all have been ambition? ’ The end came quickly after a 
mournful struggle, and he died in March 1885. 

I stayed more than once as a child at Riseholme, which was 

_the very unepiscopal ‘ palace,’ as it was then called, of the 
Bishops of Lincoln for about fifty years, from 1840 onwards. 
The great palace in Lincoln, on the southern slope of the hill. 
looking out over the town, was a mere mass of ruins, as I 
remember it, with a stone Georgian house, where the Bishop’s 
legal secretary lived ; the rest of it covered with ivy, tufted with 
grasses, and with an orchard growing between the broken walls 
of the Great Hall. The Bishops had had a palace at Buckden, 
near Huntingdon, in the days when the huge diocese was stil) 
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undivided, and the stately brick towers of it are visible behind 
the church there. 

Riseholme itself is a modern stone house, standing among 
pleasant woods, and half-encircled by a lake, in which on calm 
days the Cathedral tower, nearly three miles away, is mirrored. 
Hidden away among trees, close to the house, was a small village 
with a tiny church, in the churchyard of which Bishop Words- 
worth lies buried. I have before me as I write an old photograph 
of Riseholme, taken, I suppose, in 1870, from the far side of the 
lake. The house blinks pleasantly through its sun-blinds across 
the flower-beds, backed with trees. In the lake lies a boat, with 
two little boys in straw hats resting on the oars—my brother and 
myself, who were staying there at the time. I remember being 
dreadfully alarmed when I was told by my mother that we were 
going to stay there, and bursting into tears; the real reason 
being that I found it still difficult to dress myself without the aid 
of my nurse (though I did not confess this), and a vision passed 
before me of myself struggling with a refractory collar in a bed- 
room of a great house filled with unsympathetic elders, and 
unable to make a public appearance in consequence. However, 
we went, and my mother proved a perfectly satisfactory vaiet. 

Riseholme was to my eyes a place of strange and romantic 
grandeur: the central hall, with its unfamiliar scents, the big 
library, where we mostly sate, with a black bronze Greek helmet 
perched aloft, in terrifying solitude, on the top of a bookcase ; the 
great dining-room, with two colossal line-drawings of St. Hugh 
with his Swan, and St. Remigius, are as clear in my memory as 
though I had seen them yesterday. It was summer weather, and 
we boys spent most of our time on the lake, rowing and fishing, 
and looking out for the great mottled pike that used to lie basking 
among the weeds as we glided overhead. 

The Bishop, as I remember him, was not in the least a terrify- 
ing figure. He was compactly and lightly built, and he moved 
with singular grace and alertness. His complexion was dark, 
and his expressive eyes moved quickly under his big forehead. 
He had a very beautiful and irradiating smile, which lit up 
his ascetic face, with the two deep wrinkles that went from his 
nose to his lips. In my mental pictures of him he is always 
smiling! His smile was rather a mystery to myself and my 
brother, because it did not seem to be connected with any par- 
ticularly humorous events or ideas. It was just expressive of an 
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attitude to the world. My father took great delight in the 
Bishop’s society, and treated him with filial veneration and 
respect. I can see the two walking up and down a long terrace 
beside the lake on a hot afternoon in deep converse; I don’t 
know that I questioned it or thought it odd at the time, but I 
remember that the Bishop when he said goodbye to my father 
used to kiss his cheek, even on the crowded platform of Lincoln 
station, and give him a solemn blessing with uplifted hand. 

Wordsworth had a certain sense of humour, of a simple and 
almost practical kind. He would quote Greek at a public 
meeting, and when it became clear that his clerical hearers did 
not understand him, he would translate it ‘ for the benefit of the 
ladies.’ He was very fond of my mother, used to call her his 
youngest daughter, and created some confusion in early days at 
Lincoln by introducing her to guests at a garden-party as ‘ Mrs. 
Benson, my youngest daughter.’ Again, my mother remembers 
how on one occasion, as the Bishop came out of the Cathedral in 
state, the vergers and the crozier in front, the Chapter and Choir 
behind, he caught sight of her in the street, held out his hand, 
and when she took it, gently detained her and made her walk 
with him in the procession as far as the Old Palace, to the high 
amusement of the spectators. 

One of my clearest pictures of the Bishop is as he sate at 
luncheon in the dining-room, discoursing with a far-off look to 
not very attentive hearers on some point of medieval theology or 
tradition. He seemed wholly unconscious of what he ate ; used to 
crumble bread over his food, or help himself to anything within 
reach of him in an absent way, until one of his daughters would 
sign to a servant to remove the curiously diversified plate, and 
give the Bishop a fresh start. He gave me the impression, even 
as a boy, of a man wholly remote from normal things, and living 
in a world of learning and thought. 

_ OrT can see him in his stiff red velvet cope, the hood of which 

came nearly up to the top of his head, proceeding with an air of 
the most unconscious dignity up the choir of Lincoln, followed by 
his chaplains. Or I can hear his fine voice in his own Chapel 
reading a long string of collects and extending the range of his 
intercession from diocese to kingdom, from England to Europe, 
and embracing at last the whole world, civilised and uncivilised. 

I did not perceive then, but I realise now, how extraordinarily 
unlike other people he was in his spiritual range and intensity, 
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and in the absorbed life of reflection and erudition which he lived. 
We children were not in the least afraid of him, though we never 
discovered that he was within the reach of any species of human 
communication or interest. When my father told us what a great 
cricketer he had been, it seemed to me dimly that it must have 
been centuries ago, so apart from mortal life he appeared. He 
was very good to us always, blessed and kissed us patriarchally ; 
I remember when I was a little Eton boy, and sent home to my 
father a verse translation which I had done of a passage of Theo- 
critus, my father showed it to the Bishop. The Bishop sent for me 
to Riseholme, talked to me in the library, and finally took down 
from a shelf his own copy of the Theocritus which he had edited, 
inscribed my name in it in his picturesque and illegible hand, 
and sent me out for a row on the lake. 

I never remember seeing him at our house; he was not often 
in Lincoln or at the Cathedral service—the diocese was large, 
and his work was heavy. He used to go by preference to the 
little church at Riseholme, where I recollect him preaching on a 
hot summer evening to a handful of rustics for something like an 
hour on the Maccabees. The discourse was wholly unintelligible 
to me, and I should imagine to most of his hearers ; there seemed 
no reason why it should ever end; but it was beautiful, for all 
that, to see the indwelling glance, and the smile which played 
over his dark features. I suppose that all the poetry of his 
nature and of his clan went into the dream of primitive and 
medieval Christianity. It certainly did not, with a few excep- 
tions, pass into his hymns, of which I shall have occasion to 
speak; but it was there, glowing and burning in the untiring 
brain and the wiry frame, with a fine intensity of vision. 

A word too must be said about Mrs. Wordsworth, whose devo- 
tion and simplicity were perhaps the greatest blessings of the 
Bishop’s life. I remember her as a small and delicately built old 
lady, of tranquil and beautiful aspect, but with a look of weariness 
about her at times—a weariness which her entire sweetness and 
unselfishness never allowed her to indulge, and of which indeed 
she seemed unconscious. I recall her with pretty old-fashioned 
curls on each side of her face, in a gown of purple silk, stepping 
quietly and with a perfectly unconscious dignity about her duties. 
She was to us as children entirely dear and reassuring. She 
talked little with us, but it was a pleasure to be allowed to be with 
her; and she had a kindly decision about her utterances which 
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gave one all the comfort of authority taken for granted rather 
than asserted. She was mostly silent, as I remember her, but 
with a benignity that made one feel she was happy if her circle 
was content. My recollection of her is as of a life extraordinarily 
pure and fragrant, entirely untouched by any worldly thought, 
and absolutely devoted to the quiet service of love. 

Her whole thought and care were given to the Bishop. She 
was, I remember, the only one of that curiously active-minded 
and enthusiastic circle, boiling over with ideas and pursuits and 
tastes, who seemed to have no intellectual interests whatever. 
The daughters used sometimes laughingly to complain that their 
early education had been sacrificed, as in the case of Milton’s 
daughters, to their father’s Commentary, and that day after day 
they and their governess had done nothing but copy out manu- 
script at Mrs. Wordsworth’s desire. The Bishop—what he 
wished, what he needed, what he cared for—filled her whole 
horizon. ‘Is the Bishop interested in the matter?’ said 
another English Bishop to Mrs. Wordsworth at a public luncheon, 
referring to some contemporary controversy. ‘The Bishop is 
interested in everything,’ said Mrs. Wordsworth, ‘ though I have 
not heard him mention this particular subject.’ 

One other little story I may tell of her. It was known that 
the Bishop disliked the line ‘and only man is vile’ in Heber’s 
great mission hymn. My mother, sitting next the pair in 
church, saw the Bishop with a very undisguised smile, bending 
down to listen to Mrs. Wordsworth singing the hymn, and 
substituting for the obnoxious words a line which hardly satisfies 
the required antithesis—‘ and all the pastures smile.’ 

One of the most remarkable points about Bishop Wordsworth’s 
life is that, though he was eight years a Headmaster and sixteen 
a Bishop, and though both at Cambridge and Westminster he had 
an abundance of practical and administrative work to do, yet the 
-amount of his literary output was gigantic. He wrote a book 
about Greece, he edited Theocritus, he wrote a life of his uncle the 
poet, he compiled a Latin Grammar which was for long a stan- 
dard work, he published a lengthy and learned Commentary on the 
whole of the Bible, and a Church History in four volumes. 
Besides this he wrote a volume of Hymns for every festival of the 
Church, as well as several volumes of occasional lectures, 
sermons, and addresses. This immense mass of work was made 
possible by his retentive memory, his power of complete absorption 

















in his work, and his continuous diligence. He rose early, and 
worked before breakfast, day by day, even when the rest of the 
day was to be taken up by official work. He rarely took a holiday, 
and even then he never laid aside his writing. 

All his work is penetrated by a peculiar quality which it is diffi- 
cult to define. He had imbibed the scholastic learning, and was 
familiar, by instinct as much as by practice, with the method of 
thought of the early Fathers of the Church. He had a strong 
historical bias, and, though living in the nineteenth century, his 
mind was stored with precedents of primitive Christian times. 
He had, too, that curious love for the symbolical and allegorical 
which was characteristic of the medieval mind; he saw mystical 
analogies high and low, and his reasoning processes were affected 
by his taste for spiritual correspondences. It was the expres- 
sion, no doubt, of the strong vein of poetry in him which was his 
family inheritance. But the result is not wholly satisfactory. His 
Commentary, with which I was as a schoolboy very familiar, is 
somewhat vitiated for practical purposes by a fantastic vein of 
parabolic significance, and by a deliberate or, more properly, an 
unconscious quaintness of expression. If this quaintness had 
permeated his work it might have been more striking; but it 
mingled not very smoothly with a rather ponderous style of 
English, a Ciceronian involution, which was the offshoot of the 
classical eighteenth-century manner, in which magniloquence of 
diction obscured and destroyed terseness of thought. There never 
was a vehicle so inflated, so in love with its own sonorous empti- 
ness, as the early nineteenth-century prose; it lost itself in 
balance and phrasing, it threw over emphasis and lucidity. 
Wordsworth did not escape from this influence, and the result is 
a rather dreary sententiousness, a love of apophthegm rather 
than of epigram, a multiplication of parallel phrases, with no 
particular antithesis underlying them. 

The same tendency came out in his talk. It was learned, 
accurate, lengthy—I doubt if it was interesting! He used to 
give the impression of having come out of his study absorbed in a 
train of thought and disposed to continue it in conversation. He 
seemed to be thinking aloud, and to take for granted a much 
closer acquaintance with erudite subjects among his hearers than 
was at all the case. It was not that he sought for illustrations 
of modern tendencies in the ancient world—his mind naturally 
supplied them without conscious effort; and thus, though there 
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was always an impressive and even beautiful aroma of antiquity 
about his talk, it was clear that he was judging modern problems 
too much in the light of ancient tendencies, and that he did not 
realise the expansion of latter-day ideas. His line about the 
Burials Bill, for instance, was largely influenced by the line 
taken by St. Ambrose against the Emperor Valentinian when he 
was required to give up some churches of Milan for the use of 
the Arians; he was sustained in his resistance by the thought 
of St. Hilary and St. Athanasius, and their resolute defiance 
of secular authority. It was noble in its way; but the Bishop 
did not realise that the forces of primitive Christianity were novel 
and rising forces, fighting for life and liberty against materialistic 
tendeneies, and not a pathetic clinging to venerable and ancient 
traditions. The combat of the world transforms itself; and it is 
strange to see that even Christianity, which was the most liberal 
and dynamic of all ideas and systems at work in the ancient world, 
can transmute itself, if development is thwarted by tradition, 
into one of the most conservative and static of drags upon the 
wheel of progress. 

But the value which Wordsworth’s method of thought 
possessed lay in his realising, at whatever sacrifice of compromise, 
the essential unity of the old and the new. The danger of the 
backward-looking eye is that it interprets the problem of the 
present rather by the facts of the past than by the needs of the 
future; but its advantages are that it does not lose sight of the 
solidarity of human life, even if it sets precedent above imagina- 
tion; and Wordsworth’s whole life and utterances breathed a 
glowing and inspiring sense of gratitude and loyalty to the past, 
for its rich association and its rare simplicity. 

In the book where his poetical talent had most scope—the 
‘ Holy Year ’—one finds exactly the same gratitude firmly dis- 
played. In certain hymns, such as ‘ Hark, the sound of holy 
voices,’ he rose into a true lyrical and devotional passion, which 
has endeared that fine apostrophe to all Anglicans; but he kept 
too much in sight the principle of dogmatic instruction, and the 
suppression as far as possible of personal sentiment, with the 
result that the facile stanzas achieve in places an almost in- 
credible bathos. 


What the Holy Prophets meant 
In the ancient Testament, 

Thou dost open to our view, 
Lord, for ever, in the New. 
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Such lines as these, and they are not uncommon in the book, 
-are in my belief the direct result of Wordsworth’s classical 
training. If boys of acute mind are encouraged to give poetical 
form to slender and prosaic ideas in a language like Latin, 
where neat balance is easy, and where the poetical associations 
of language are not instinctively understood, the result must 
inevitably be a real baldness and thinness of expression which 
misses the whole idea of poetical utterance. It is curious to 
see in this book the two inherited tendencies at work which both 
ennobled and devastated the writings of the poet Wordsworth. 
There is the same resolute avoidance of diction, the belief that 
only through extreme simplicity of statement can poetry sur- 
vive; and with it the same total absence of the power of self- 
criticism which allowed so much thin and inferior work to 
stand. 

The notable family to which Bishop Wordsworth belonged is 
distinguished by that poetical quality which, by combination 
with strong mental and physical capacities, contrives to create 
a singularly independent atmosphere of thought, and a view of 
life which is highly eclectic and does not correspond very closely 
to the actual world. The faculty of dwelling and abiding in 
dreams and visions is the truest mark of the poetical tempera- 
ment. At the same time, this need not be accompanied by any 
lack of practical power; only that power may be at times, from 
want of a vital and sympathetic understanding of normal natures, 
inappropriately and even perversely applied. The ecclesiastical 
world was the world of which Wordsworth’s imagination 
laid hold. His mind created for itself a noble pageant of 
the past, a pomp of great heroic courageous figures, now 
withstanding the secular powers of the world, now exercising 
large and beneficent jurisdiction, now translating their hieratic 
visions into splendid ceremonies and great buildings, now 
in solitude and austerity upholding against oppression 
and malice the truth of some deep and subtle oracle of 
God. it was not purely a moral ideal that inspired these hopes 
and prospects. Wordsworth’s conception of the world was not 
a philosophical one. It was a vision of a great secret of salva- 
tion and redemption slowly manifested in the midst of a world 
whose natural bias was towards materialistic and selfish aims. 
Wordsworth thought of the Church as a visible and incarnate 
counterpart of its triumphant Lord; he did not regard the 
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world as a great and comprehensive society, slowly feeling its 
way, through national divergences and glimmering ideals 
variously conceived, to the truth, but as something to be con- 
quered and subdued into an awestruck submission to a detailed 
and unquestionable revelation. This has of course the positive 
advantage of infusing the special tenets of the individual with a 
precise and triumphant kind of certainty, that states its case 
with a deliberate conviction which has a strong compulsive effect 
on kindred minds and hearts. One need not be in exact sym- 
pathy with Wordsworth’s position to be glad that an ideal should 
be so firmly presented, and confirmed by such glowing charity 
and stainless innocence of life. His life, indeed, in its 
passionate ardour, its unflinching courage, has a true heroic 
quality: and it is moreover deeply inspiring to see the daily 
progress of a spirit so richly endowed with intellect, so conspicu- 
ously successful from the start in all the institutions of civilised 
society. There is a sense of vigilance, of patient effort, of eager 
self-discipline about the life from first to last. One sees a some- 
what stern boldness melting into a sustained courage, a censorious 
tendency losing its sharpness, and devoting itself to purifying 
its own example rather than vehemently testifying against the 
faults of others. Most admirable of all is the slow growth, not 
of ax ivit of tolerance, but of a constant endeavour to cultivate a 
just respect, a sincere reverence for all moral greatness, how- 
ever based. Inconclusive as some of the Bishop’s arguments 
and illustrations were, one feels them to have been the result 
of a mental bias rather than of any lack of moral candour. 
Notable, too, is the vast and ceaseless energy of the man. 
Idleness and languor were inconceivable to him. Life was for 
him a thing to be used to the uttermost, not a thing to be trifled 
with. Like all serious men, his lack of the wider kind of humour 
contributed greatly to his enjoyment of life. To be much 
amused by life is to confess its faultiness and even its meanness ; 
and though the humourist is more in line with facts, he has not 
the impelling power which belongs to those who see frailties and 
discordant selfishness with reluctance and even with shame. If 
Bishop Wordsworth was ignorant of the world, it was with a 
noble ignorance which refuses to believe anything but the best 
of humanity. But he was not one of those who agonise and 
torment themselves with despair at the sight of the array of brute 
forces. Wordsworth had something of the temper of those 
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ancient heroes who hewed the Amorites hip and thigh, though 
his Christian forbearance would have led him rather to welcome 
the onset of the forces which he despised and hated than to have 
exercised a policy of extermination. His was one of those 
chivalrous spirits to whom the prospect of falling in a good cause 
was almost dearer than the thought of quelling the Saracens. 
He was in fact a Crusader, even an Inquisitor turned inside out, 
to use a homely metaphor. He was averse from persecution, 
not at all averse from being persecuted. He would have desired 
peace on his own terms; but he would have preferred to be 
exterminated than to have accepted peace as a compromise. 

This is, I think, the secret of this deeply interesting character, 
so vital and yet so remote from life, so deeply biassed and yet 
penetrated with such ardent aspirations. As a witty and tender- 
hearted Lincoln resident said, in reply to a question as to 
whether Wordsworth was popular in his Cathedral town, ‘ He is 
as popular as a man can be three-quarters of whom is in the third 
century and the rest in Heaven.’ One cannot expect, or even 
honestly desire, that the expansion of Christian thought should 
be limited, as Wordsworth would have limited it, to such antique 
lines; and yet his example may lead one to the belief that no 
development is sure and stable which does not carefully keep in 
view the conditions out of which the world is passing, which does 
not give its due and true value to the past and to the great factors 
of history and tradition, evoking order out of chaos and wide 
principles out of passionate preferences. 
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BLINDS DOWN: 
A CHRONICLE OF CHARMINSTER.* 
BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PARBURY SYSTEM. 


Prupence wrote from Bognor to the Head of the Family, and 
by the luck of things the letter reached him when he happened 
to be stopping in Scotland with Sir Jaspar Parbury, who had 
made a large fortune in the Malay Peninsula. Mauleverer 
read the letter, chuckled, and handed it to his wife. 

‘Gad!’ he said. ‘ Prudence is well named. Read that, 
my dear Mary.’ 


My pgar MAULEVERER,—I am counting upon your kindness to 
do me a favour. You have met young Septimus Lovibond, the 
son of the Vicar of Charminster, to whom you presented the 
living. He is a clever young man, a Scholar of Trinity, and 
destined by his father either to take Holy Orders or become a 
Tutor at Cambridge. From my knowledge of Septimus he is 
unfit for these vocations. He would do better, I feel assured, 
in commerce, and it has struck me that with your influence 
you might find him some position abroad, possibly in India. To 
be quite frank with you, there has been, I fear, a very mild 
flirtation between him and dear Rosetta. She likes him 
because, unhappily, there are no other young men in Char- 
minster who can compare with him in looks or cleverness. The 
affair is not serious, but it might become so. If you can 
accomplish this you will be doing a service to the young fellow, 
who is very ambitious, and to 

Your affectionate cousin, 
PrupENCE MAvULEVERER. 


Mary laughed, as she returned the letter to her husband. 

‘Rather an odd coincidence that we should be here when 
this arrives.’ 

‘A coincidence? ’ 


* Copyright, 1911, by H. A. Vachell, in the United States of America. 
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‘ Sir Jaspar could find young Lovibond a billet, I make no 
doubt.’ 

‘Of course. We are shooting grouse together this morning. 
After luncheon, if he’s in the right mood, I’ll broach the 
subject. Prudence is quite right. Rosetta’s chances mustn’t 
be imperilled.’ 

The day happened to be fine, the birds were plentiful, and 
Sir Jaspar shot well. After luncheon, when the pipes were lit, 
Mauleverer said to his host, ‘ Are you on the look-out, my dear 
Parbury, for a smart young man? ’ 

‘I am always on the look-out for smart young men. Why?’ 

‘A distant kinsman of mine, a sturdy, upstanding boy, 
strong and clever, in fact a Scholar of Trinity, wants a billet 
abroad.’ 

‘Does he? And you think that my system would suit 
him? ’ 

‘ Your system? ’ 

‘The Parbury system. I select my young men very care- 
fully. I pay them three hundred a year, rising automatically 
to eight, and I scrap ’em relentlessly at the end of ten years.’ 

‘ Why do you scrap ’em? ’ 

Sir Jaspar smiled grimly. 

‘The climate of the Malay Peninsula is— peculiar. At 
the end of ten years I’d saved enough to buy a half-interest 
in a trading schooner. I look after my young men. I lodge 
and feed them well, and they can save three or four thousand 
pounds in ten years.’ 

‘T see.’ 

‘If this boy of yours is what you say, I’ll take him. I go 
to London in a fortnight, and he can come to my office. I do 
my own examining, and some good people say that I’m harder 
to please than the Indian Civil Commissioners.’ 

‘I am awfully obliged to you.’ 

‘ Not at all.’ 

That night the Head of the Family wrote to Prudence and 
also to the Vicar of Charminster, to whom he mentioned the 
salary, rising automatically to eight hundred a year. Ina 
postscript to the Vicar’s letter, he added: ‘I seized an oppor- 
tunity of doing a good turn to a promising boy, who is also 
kinsman.’ 

‘ A good turn! ’ 
VoL. XXXI.—No. 183, N.S. 27 
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Mr. Lovibond protruded a dubious lower lip at the phrase. 
He wanted Septimus to wear his own easy slippers, and he had 
set, perhaps, an inordinate value upon a fellowship and what it 
included. When he showed the letter to his wife, after 
considering seriously the expediency of declining the offer and 
saying nothing about it to anybody, she took his point of view, 
exclaiming with agitation, ‘I wonder if the sisters are at the 
back of this? ’ 

‘I don’t think so. Lord Mauleverer is very kind. Septimus 
is only distantly of kin to him, but evidently it counts.’ 

‘ If the sisters have plotted to send my boy to an unhealthy 
climate——! ’ 

Tae?’ 

‘I should be furious,’ replied the mother. 

‘They may have received an anonymous letter also.’ 

‘No. I taxed Crump. She confessed tearfully that she 
couldn’t bring herself to tell the ladies, so she wrote to you.’ 

‘ Well,’ continued the Vicar, who liked to despatch unpleasant 
business as quickly as possible, ‘as you think as I do, my dear, 
I shall write at once declining this offer.’ 

‘ Thomas—we must submit it to Septimus.’ 

‘I don’t see the necessity.’ 

‘ But I do.’ 

The Vicar moved uneasily in his comfortable chair, Inter- 
‘views with his masterful son were rather trying. 

‘ He is nearly twenty-three, remember,’ said Mrs. Lovibond. 
‘ And if he met Mauleverer, and found out that we had con- 
cealed things from him, he would have a right to be angry.’ 

‘True. I’ll speak to him at once and get it over.’ 

‘ Perhaps I had better do that.’ 

‘ As you please, my dear.’ 

Accordingly, the mother went in search of her son. She 
found him on the lawn, reading the ‘ Lysistrata’ of Aristo- 
‘phanes, and reflecting that women in the days of Pericles were 
quite as bent upon having the last word as now. A smile shone 
upon his strong face as she approached, and he said cheerfully 
* Come to have a little talk?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Good!’ He rose and stretched himself. ‘I am bored 
with these old stiffs. There is nothing of the true scholar in 
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me—nothing at all. I’ve plugged away, because I wanted to 
get on, but honestly I’m rather fed up. How grave you look! ’ 

‘ We have received a letter from Lord Mauleverer.’ 

‘Oh!’ He yawned. 

‘ Here it is.’ 

He read it through, hardly grasping its meaning. Then 
he gave a wild yell, and kicked his Aristophanes half across the 
lawn, exclaiming : ‘ I knew my chance would come. I tell you 
I knew it. This is simply glorious—glorious! ’ 

‘ It means—— ’ 

‘It means Rosetta. That’s what it means.’ 

‘It means exile, my son.’ 

‘I’m going to dance you round the lawn.’ He seized her 
by the waist, and then he saw tears in her eyes. 

‘ Aren’t you delighted? ’ 

‘ Delighted at the prospect of losing my only child? ’ 

He regarded her gravely. 

‘You couldn’t keep me here, you know. This billet is 
exactly what I want. I’ve been miserable because I didn’t 
cram for the Indian Civil. I could have got that easily if I’d 
worked for it from the beginning. But this is better.’ 

Mrs. Lovibond sighed. She was too clever not to see that 
the affair was settled. Sir Jaspar might find Septimus 
ineligible, but a mother’s pride dismissed this hope as too 
attenuated to be entertained. 

‘ Your father will be so disappointed,’ she murmured. 

‘T’ll deal lightly with him; but this concerns my life rather 
than his. You must let me answer Lord Mauleverer.’ 

‘The climate is so bad.’ 

‘I’m as strong as they make 'em. And I shall take jolly 
good care of myself, because the two best women in the world 
are fond of me.’ 

She winced at that; and he kissed her tenderly. 

‘I knew things would come right. I knew I should have 
to earn Rosetta.’ 

‘Do nothing rashly, Septimus. You had better talk this 
over with your father. I left him in his study quite unable to 
give his mind to his sermon.’ 

‘Right! I'll tackle him now.’ 

He strode off, and she heard him whistling gaily as he 
entered the house. Very sadly, she picked up the despised 
27—2 
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Aristophanes and a notebook filled with idioms and unfamiliar 
words. Idly she turned over the pages of Aristophanes, 
glancing at the marginal comments in pencil. The author was 
copiously collated. Against a passage dealing with a dubious 
reading, Mrs. Lovibond read in her son’s handwriting: ‘ What 
a waste of time! Nobody knows the true reading, and nobody 
cares! Rot!’ Upon other pages he had scribbled similar 
protests, the healthy scorn of youth and life for what is old and 
dead. 
‘TI shall lose him,’ she reflected. 


As may be guessed, the strong will of the son triumphed 
easily over the obstinacy of the father. Mr. Lovibond made 
seme inquiries, discovering with a satisfaction which mitigated 
disappointment that his son was regarded by others as extra- 
ordinarily lucky. Sir Jaspar did pick and choose his young 
men with meticulous care and judgment. A very high compli- 
ment indeed would be paid to Septimus if he were accepted by 
the great man. 

In due time he went up to London for the portentous inter- 
view. Sir Jaspar asked many questions, and never removed his 
cold grey eyes from the young man’s face. At the end of the 
interview he said curtly ‘ Could you go at once? ’ 


‘ If necessary, sir.’ 
‘ You are two years older than the usual standard. Why 


waste any more time? Honours don’t count much over there.’ 

‘ They don’t count much over here.’ 

‘The sooner you’re off, the better. My general manager 
will instruct you about kit and so forth. I have only one word 
of advice to you—Keep fit.’ 

‘ Fuge Venere, et Baccho, et tobacco,’ quoted Septimus. 

‘ Exactly. I know enough dog-Latin to construe that. The 
climate never disagreed with me, my boy, because I never gave 
it a chance.’ 

He shook hands with Septimus at parting. 

‘I think you’ll do,’ he said. 

From the chief, Septimus went to the manager, who said 
next day: ‘ You’re in luck’s way. Sir Jaspar is pleased with 
you. 
This meant more than Septimus grasped at the time. Sir 
Jaspar was hard to please. The expression: ‘ Sir Jaspar is 
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displeased ’ adumbrated ‘ scrapping.’ The manager explained 
this unmistakably : 

‘The Parbury system makes no exceptions. It wants the 
best, and pays for the best.’ He cited half a dozen names of 
successful men. ‘ They started with us.’ 

‘ And the others? ’ 

* Most of ’em—dead! ’ 

* Dead? ’ 

‘ Dead, or as good as dead.’ 

Septimus returned to Charminster ablaze with enthusiasm 
to announce that he was sailing within a month. His father 
begged him to take his degree, and wrote at length to the Master 
of Trinity, entreating Authority to use influence with headstrong 
and excited Youth. To Mr. Lovibond’s surprise, the famous 
scholar replied thus: ‘ I cannot do what you ask, because your 
son, in my opinion, is right in abandoning an academic career. 
I have guessed for some time past that he was growing impatient 
of such restraints as must be imposed here. If he were my own 
son—and I should be proud of such a son—I should say the 
same. Let him follow his own path.’ 

To this the Vicar bowed his head. 

But, after the excitement had diminished, Septimus ex- 
hibited signs of uneasiness, which at last found expression. 

‘I must see Rosetta,’ he declared to his mother. ‘I shall 
nip down to Bognor to say——’ he paused, blushing. 

* What? ’ 

‘In five years I shall have saved enough to justify me in 
marrying the darling.’ 

‘You propose to tell her that? ’ 

‘I do.’ 

' * And ask a blessing of the sisters? ’ 
‘I am not so sanguine. It will be between Rosetta and 


me. 

‘ A secret engagement? ’ 

*‘ Have you any objections? ’ 

‘Many. You will impose upon an honest girl the necessity 
of deceiving the women who have devoted their lives to her. 
If you boldly face the ladies, matters will be worse. Uncon- 
scious pressure will be put on Rosetta; she will be made very 
unhappy. Leave her in peace. Write to her such a letter as 
she can show to her sisters, and trust her.’ 
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‘ I suppose you are right,’ he groaned. 

*I know that I am right.’ 

‘ There is the moral obligation.’ 

‘Far more binding than the other, believe me.’ 
Next day he wrote to her : 


Deak Roserra,—I have astonishing news for you and the 
sisters. Sir Jaspar Parbury has offered me a clerkship at 
Singapore. I begin with a screw of 800l. a year, rising auto- 
matically to eight. I shall be boarded and lodged at Sir 
Jaspar’s expense, so I ought to be able to put by two-thirds at 
least of my salary. Lord Mauleverer worked the thing, and 
I am eternally obliged to him. I sail by the next boat, and am 
very busy collecting my kit. 

Please tell your sisters that I shall never forget the delightful 
hours I have spent at the Dower House. 

Yours ever, 
SEPTIMUS. 


Rosetta showed this letter to the sisters, who smiled at each 
other discreetly. Rosetta did not smile, for she was thinking 
of king cobras and wild beasts and wild men, not to mention 
monsoons and a tropical climate. And yet joy flooded her 
soul, because a gallant youth was braving all perils for her sake. 

‘You must write a suitable letter in reply,’ she heard 
Prudence saying in measured accents, ‘ and please assure 
Septimus of our interest in his welfare and our warm wishes 
that he will do well.’ 

‘ Yes,’ murmured Rosetta. 

Prudence glanced at her face, as she continued lightly : ‘ We 
shall hear of Septimus through his dear mother. Jaqueline 
feels with me that there should be no further correspondence 
between this young man and you.’ 

‘ Quite,’ said Jaqueline nervously. 

‘ You will promise us that, child?’ 

‘If you insist. It seems rather unnecessary, rather 
ridiculous.’ 

‘ You must trust our knowledge of what is convenable.’ 

‘ Yes, my love,’ added Jaqueline. 

‘His letter to you,’ said Prudence markedly, ‘is distin- 
guished by very good taste.’ 

Rosetta gave a nervous laugh, which puzzled and distressed 
the ladies. Immediately, they began to talk of the season in 
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town and the many pleasures and distractions to come, prattling 
on with renewed confidence as they beheld a sparkle in Rosetta’s 
lovely eyes. And all the time the girl was thinking: * Would 
they be glad, if anything happened to him, if he did not come 
back? ’ 

She answered his letter that same afternoon, when the 
sisters were taking their nap. 


Dear Septimus,—This is wonderful news. I am quite sure 
that you will make a fortune and return to Charminster a nabob. 
Be sure that we shan’t forget you. Please be careful of snakes ! 
We shall hear all about you and you will hear about us through 
your mother. I hope you have not forgotten to buy a cholera 
belt. My sisters send their warm wishes for your welfare. 

Yours ever, 
Rosetta MavLEVERER. 


Prudence made one comment, when she read this letter. 

* You ought to sign yourself, my dear, ‘‘ yours sincerely,” 
or ‘‘ very sincerely yours,’’ but it doesn’t matter. The letter 
is nicely written and expressed. Jaqueline and I propose to 
send a little gift—a pair of binoculars would, I think, be suit- 
able.’ 

Thus they salved conscience. Rosetta, however, added some 
postscripts. 


P.§.—I have promised not to write to you. 
P.P.S.—Bognor is full of dull people, and my heart is in 
Charminster. 


_ Having inscribed these extra lines, Rosetta cut, from her 
head a long tress of hair, which she wrapped in silver paper 
and enclosed in the envelope. Then she sealed it. 

Two days later Septimus received a handsome pair of 
binoculars from the Misses Mauleverer. He examined them 
with an odd smile upon his face, saying to his mother: ‘ How 
good of them! But, I say, wouldn’t I like to send them in 
return another pair, which would make the dears see through 
the walls which surround them? ’ 

Mrs. Lovibond laughed. 

‘Perhaps, Septimus, it is as well for Rosetta and you that 
their vision is not quite so keen as it might be.’ 

At the end of the month he sailed for Singapore. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ROSETTA HAS A GORGEOUS TIME. 


Rosetta went to Mauleverer House in the following May, and 
the sisters and Crump accompanied her. Previous to this there 
had been two visits to London, when Rosetta was placed in the 
hands of Madame. Prune, of Dover Street, who expressed herself 
as ravished with the pleasure of making frocks for so beautiful 
and charming a débutante. The sisters helped to array Rosetta 
in her Court gown, and when she stood before them in all the 
glory of train and feathers, Prudence opened a shabby shagreen 
case and took from it a single string of finely matched pearls 
which had shone softly upon the necks of her mother and grand- 
mother. She fastened the string round Rosetta’s white neck 
with trembling fingers. 

‘ Oh, Prudence, are you lending me your pearls? ’ 

‘No, child, I am giving them to you.’ 

Rosetta kissed her, while Jaqueline looked on with a smile 
upon her delicate lips and tears in her soft blue eyes. Rosetta 
was blushing as she murmured her thanks, for she thought: 
‘ If Prudence knew, would she give me this? ’ 

Then Mary Mauleverer came in followed by her daughter, 
Syringa, another débutante, but not so lovely as Rosetta. The 
Head of the Family had three daughters and no sons. Mary, 
who was American on the distaff side, had been an heiress, 
whose money enabled her lord to live at the Court in a manner 
befitting his rank. This was a source of profound satisfaction 
to the ladies, but they cherished in their hearts a mild grievance 
against Mary, because she had not provided an heir. 

Mauleverer, good genial soul, was of opinion that Rosetta 
would create a sensation. 

“ She’s a beauty,’ he said to Mary. 

Mary replied ruefully: ‘ She will eclipse poor Syringa.’ 

The father laughed. 

‘So much the better! I’m in no hurry to lose my dear little 
girl.’ 

At the drawing-room, his prediction came true; and after- 
wards, when an informal reception was held at Mauleverer 
House, many kinsmen, whom Rosetta had never met, over- 
whelmed her with pretty speeches and compliments. The ladies 
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returned to Charminster next day, and the Head of the Family 
accompanied them to Waterloo. 

‘ We shan’t keep Rosetta long,’ he said with his jolly laugh. 
‘ And, look here, the trousseau will be my affair.’ 

‘We couldn’t permit such generosity, my dear Mauleverer.’ 

‘ Pish and tut! I insist upon that privilege.’ 

For Rosetta a gorgeous time iollowed. She became very 
popular, because she was intelligent enough to appeal to the 
clever men, and too kind-hearted to snub the duffers. Almost 
immediately a rising Under Secretary fell a victim to her 
charms. He made love assiduously without much encourage- 
ment from the young lady. When he proposed for the first 
time she exclaimed distressfully, ‘I like you so much, but not 
better than several others.’ 

He announced his intention of trying again. 

Meantime, letters had come from Singapore fo Mrs. 
Lovibond. Septimus wrote enthusiastically of the Parbury 
system. He liked his work and his fellow-clerks. 

‘Like Mr. Mantalini,’ he said, ‘I’m a dem’d moist 
unpleasant body, but the heat has warmed me to supreme 
endeavour.’ 

The Under Secretary proposed again and again with no 
better fortune than before. Inasmuch as he was charming as 
well as handsome, Mary Mauleverer came to the conclusion that 
there might be somebody else; and when she mentioned this 
to her husband, he laughed and said emphatically, ‘ There is.’ 

* Who?’ 

“ Cesar.’ 

‘ Impossible.’ 

‘Cesar’ was Mauleverer’s nickname for a famous pro- 
consul, Sir Rodney Brough, whose dealings with the Basutos are 
well known to students of South African history. The great 
man was spending a few months in England, and, although 
reckoned by match-making mammas to be a misogynist, it was 
certain that in his quiet, grim fashion he had paid attention to 
Rosetta. 

‘ She’s not a bit afraid of him,’ said Mauleverer. 

*‘ But he’s over forty, and I don’t like him.’ 

‘It’s worrying me,’ said the Head of the Family. 

Indeed it worried him more than he cared to admit. Caesar 
was a conqueror, and conquerors appealed to women of all ages. 
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That afternoon at his club he encountered a Bishop, and asked 
him, ‘ Can you tell me how old Cesar was when he had that 
affair with Cleopatra? ’ 

The Bishop was mildly amused. 

‘I’m rather rusty with my Roman history. Let me see. 
He was fifty at least when he crossed the Rubicon.’ 

‘Familiar expression that, but I never knew exactly what 
it meant till now. Cleopatra, of course, was the Rubicon.’ 

The Bishop gravely explained that the Rubicon was a river. 
Mauleverer listened, with thoughts elsewhere. He said with 
irrelevance : ‘ Rum thing, very, men of that age falling in love 
with bread-and-butter misses! ’ 

‘I should hardly describe Cleopatra as that, my dear 
fellow.’ 

‘I wasn’t thinking of Cleopatra. When December marries 
May there is generally trouble sooner or later.’ 

‘Um,’ said the Bishop, dubiously. Afterwards, Mauleverer 
remembered with dismay that the Bishop had married for the 
second time a young lady some five-and-twenty years his junior. 

At Ascot Sir Rodney sat beside Rosetta in the enclosure 
and listened with marked deference to her prattle. Society 
whispered and giggled, and mild jokes were perpetrated about 
lions and lambs. Upon the following Sunday the great man 
lunched at Mauleverer House, and, after luncheon, instead of 
joining the ladies in the drawing-room proposed gruffly a chat 
with his host in the smoking-room. Mauleverer gave him a 
large cigar and lit one himself. He was certainly the more 
nervous of the two. 

‘Your cousin is very attractive,’ began Sir Rodney, in the 
deep voice which terrified the Basutos and others. 

‘Very.’ 

‘I am going to put a plain question, Mauleverer, and I want 
a plain answer. At my age I can’t afford to make a ridiculous 
blunder. The young lady appears to like me. She seems to 
be very interested in my life. She asks questions.’ 

‘ What sort of questions? ’ 

‘ About my earlier career—how I started, my difficulties, 
and so forth. I confess that when in return I question her, it 
is not easy to elicit replies. So far, my talks with her have 
been mainly autobiographical. Now, as between man and man, 
how do you reckon my chance? ’ 
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Mauleverer was much impressed. Casar was not so 
terrifying after all, and well-informed men predicted that he 
might end up Viceroy of India. It was exciting to think of 
little Rosetta as ‘Her Excellency.’ At the same time, he was 
sensible of an odd repulsion to the conqueror, a feeling he 
could not analyse or defend. There was nothing against 
Cesar. He was said to be hard in his dealing with the natives, 
an inexorable judge, but still——_! 

‘ Haven’t you given her a hint? ’ 

‘She’s elusive; hints are not much in my line. I’ve 
generally asked bluntly for what I wanted.’ 

‘ And you have always got it? ’ 

* Not always.’ 

‘ Ask her, Brough.’ 

‘ I was thinking that you might be kind enough to—to sound 
her first.’ 

‘Oh, Lord!’ Then he brightened. ‘ My wife might do 
that.’ 

* Exactly.’ 

* T’ll ask her.’ 

‘I shall be under the greatest obligations to both of you.’ 

They finished their cigars without further reference to 
Rosetta, and Sir Rodney took his leave, refusing curtly to join 
the ladies. | Mauleverer found Rosetta and Syringa in the 
drawing-room. 

‘ Where is Casar? ’ asked Syringa. 

Mauleverer laughed and pinched her cheek, but he looked at 
Rosetta. 

‘I expect,’ he said slily, ‘ that there are moments when 
conquerors can’t bear the sight of women.’ 

‘Father, what do you mean? ’ 

‘ Being conquerors, they dread being conquered. Where is 
your mother? ’ 

‘In her own room.’ 

Mauleverer lost no time in telling Mary what had passed 
between Sir Rodney and himself. Mary listened frowning. 

‘I would rather have nothing to do with it.’ 

‘ So would I, for that matter, but it would be a great match.’ 

‘Oh, yes; graced by royalty and sanctified by an archbishop, 
but I don’t like him. He’s so grim.’ 

‘ He doesn’t look grim when he’s talking to and of Rosetta. 
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Now, look here, Mary, I funk tackling her. You remember 
that chestnut which carried me so well last season. He’s 
yours if you’ll sound the child.’ 

‘T’ll do it,’ said Mary. She added hopefully: ‘I’m sure 
she can’t care for him. He has challenged her interest, that’s 
all, and his attentions have flattered her.’ 

That night there was a ball at the Duchess of Worcester’s; 
and next morning at ten Mary entered Rose’s bedroom. The 
young lady was still in bed, but wide awake and blissfully con- 
scious of perfect health and an increasing capacity for enjoy- 
ment. She was thinking humorously of the triumphs of the 
previous evening, for she had attracted the attention of a 
Prince of the Blood, an incident which had made a profound 
impression upon certain dowagers who, hitherto, had ignored 
her existence. Also she was telling herself that this was the 
time of her life, and that she must make the most of it before 
returning to Charminster. She had made up her mind to 
become the wife of a struggling man, and it behoved her to fit 
herself for the future. After the excitements of this wonderful 
season, she would learn to cook properly and make her own 
frocks. The secrets of economical house-management ought to 
be mastered. Also it would be her duty and her pleasure to 
devote herself cheerfully to the kind sisters whose self-sacrifice 
and self-denial exacted acknowledgment. 

Mary kissed her and sat down by the pretty bed, so virginal 
with its white muslin hangings and blue ribands. 

‘ Did you enjoy yourself last night? ’ 

‘Immensely,’ said Rosetta. ‘ Oh, how good you have been 
to me, how kind!’ 

‘It’s not very difficult to be kind to you. I noticed that 
our Under Secretary is recovering from his attack. He didn’t 
come near you at the Duchess’s.’ 

Rosetta laughed gaily. 

‘Oh, yes, he did. He proposed again last night and I had 
to be rather short with him. His proposals have become 
chronic. So stupid of him!’ 

‘ My dear, he is so exactly right. He adores you, and he 
will be a Cabinet Minister some day. I can’t imagine why he 
has not captured you. Have you seen anybody else you like 
better? ’ 

‘I like Mauleverer much better.’ 
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‘You goose! you know what I mean.’ She went on 
seriously : ‘I am aware that a very great man indeed has been 
paying you attention.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘My dear, don’t pretend with me.’ 

*‘ Honestly, Mary, I don’t know what you mean? 

*I mean Sir Rodney Brough.’ 

Rosetta’s face of astonishment was quite sufficient. Mary 
sighed with relief as Rosetta said excitedly, ‘ That patriarch! ’ 

‘ He is not more than forty-five, and stronger than men half 
his years.’ 

‘Good gracious! ’ 

‘ But, my dear child, why have you encouraged him to talk 
to you?’ 

Rosetta pouted. 

‘I wanted to know things, Mary. I was fascinated by his 
adventures. He began with nothing, except his good brains 
and strong body. He has overcome all sorts of difficulties. I 
loved hearing him talk about himself. But I swear to you I 
never suspected that he could be interested in me. I don’t 
believe he is, in the way you mean.’ 

‘You can take my word for that.’ 

‘ Oh, dear! What shall I do? 

‘Don’t worry! A hint from me will suffice.’ 

‘ As if I should dream of marrying a man old enough to be 
my father.’ 

‘ Such marriages do take place, Rosetta, and some of them 
turn out happily. I suppose you have dreamed of marrying 
somebody some day? ’ 

Rosetta blushed as she murmured uneasily: ‘I suppose 
every girl does dream of somebody occasionally.’ 

Mary hesitated before she continued, sensible that Rosetta 
seemed to be amazingly innocent and ignorant. Was it possible 
that she had not apprehended the meaning of this London 
season? ” 

‘ You know, dear, that we shall not be in London next year. 
We are going round the world and taking Syringa. This is 
your great chance of making a suitable marriage. I hate to 
speak of it, and I loathe match-making, but—well—there it is! ’ 
With a gesture, Mary finished her sentence. 
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“Do you mean,’ said Rosetta after a pause, ‘ that my sisters 
counted on that? Did they sell the Cooper miniature for that? ’ 

“I suppose I must reply—yes.’ 

* How disappointed they will be.’ 

‘Don’t misunderstand me. Your sisters are good women. 
They would not wish you to marry to please them, but whatever 
fools may say to the contrary, it is the destiny of girls like 
you to marry, and your sisters felt that no sacrifice on their 
part would be too great if—if you made the right sort of 
marriage.’ 

“I see.’ 

‘ Nine times out of ten a girl does fall in love with the first 
really nice young man who falls in love with her. That is why 
Mauleverer and I made almost certain that you would take 
our Under Secretary. With all my heart I wish he had been 
attracted by Syringa.’ 

Rosetta was aware of hot, betraying blushes, but she dared 
not turn her head from the kind, keen eyes that looked so 
steadily into hers. 

‘I am forced to the conclusion,’ said Mary slowly, ‘ that 
you have found already somebody else. And as I am your 
friend, I advise you to make a clean breast of it. I promise to 
help you if I can.’ 

Rosetta raised herself up in bed. Then she grasped Mary’s 
hand and held it tight as she said firmly and clearly: ‘ Mary, I 
love Septimus Lovibond with all my heart and soul and 
strength.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE 
PLOUGH. 


WITH this number of the Magazine 
is given the nimth of a series of 
‘ Examination Papers ’ on the works of 
famous authors, being Canon Beeching’s 
questions on Dr. Johnson. For the 
best set of answers to this Paper the 
Editor offers a prize of Two Guineas. 
The name of the Prizewinner will be announced in the October 
number of the Magazine, together with the correct answers to the 


questions. 





PAPER VIII. 
On the Works of Lord Tennyson. 
By A. D. GODLEY. 


1. Give the name of the poet who had never written poetry. Answer: Alfrea 
Tennyson, the poet’s grandson. (‘To Alfred Tennyson.’) 

2. Quote words illustrating Tennyson’s knowledge of the Welsh language. 
Answer : ‘Bara’ and ‘Dim Saesneg.’ (‘Sir John Oldcastle.’) 

3. Who was the lady of whom it has been said that she was difficult to please? 
Answer : Iphigenia. (‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. xlix. p. 94.) 

4. What is the function of the true Conservative? Answer: To lop the 
moulder’d branch away. (‘ Hands all Round.’) 

5. What initia] line of an ode of Horace is quoted by Tennyson? Answer: 
‘Uxor pauperis Ibyci.’ (‘ Becket,’ Act V. sc. 2.) 

6. Who brought a present for the children, and what was it? Answer: Enoch 
Arden. A gilded dragon. (‘Enoch Arden.’) 

7. Where did Zerubbabel Saunders live? Answer: In Cornhill. (‘Queen 
Mary,’ Act IIT. ec. 1.) 

8. At what hour did Queen Elizabeth go out hunting? Answer: At five. 
(‘The Talking Oak.’) 

9. What information is to be conveyed to the poet after his decease? 
Answer : If the woodbines blow. (‘ My life is full of weary days.’) 

10. To whom is it unnecessary to show courtesy? Answer: The sheriff. 
(‘Edwin Morris.’) 

11. Who had no tails? Answer: The girls. (‘The Village Wife.’) 

12. Quote words which may have been the genesis of a familiar phrase in a 
Gilbertian opera. Answer: ‘My vapid vegetable loves.’ (‘The 
Talking Oak’; cp. ‘A vegetable passion,’ in ‘ Patience.’) 
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The competition on Tennyson has proved to be one of greatly increased 
popularity—partly, the Editor thinks, because of the limited range of the 
field of examination, but more because Tennyson’s poetry is beloved of the 


people. 
The prize is awarded to Miss M. L. Radford, Alandale, Hatch End, to 


whom a cheque for two guineas has been eent. 





PAPER IX. 


Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ and ‘Journal of a Tour to the 
, Hebrides.’ 


By CANON BEECHING. 


1. Where was Dr. Johnson once drowned? 
2. With what hypothetical end in view did Dr. Johnson conceive the necessity 
of turning himself into a reptile? 
3. What was, in Dr. Johnson’s opinion, the best material for women’s dresses, 
and why? 
4. Who once offered the Doctor a shilling? 
5. What subject did Dr. Johnson refuse to learn? 
6. A well-known dramatic author is spoken of, who anticipated the methods 
of Mr. Pelissier. In what respect? 
. To what social observance would Johnson not seem retrograde, ‘for ten 
pounds’? 
. What was Boswell bidden to write down in the first leaf of his pocket- 
book ? 
. ‘You have not travelled over my mind, I promise you.’ To whom was this 
said? 
10. In whose house did a gentleman display a nice trait of character by 
whistling ? 
11. What did Johnson lose during his tour to the Hebrides? 
12. Fill up the blanks in the following: 
(a) ‘I never heard —— make a good joke in my life.’ 
(b) ‘—— Sir, is a good thing to sit by.’ 
(c) ‘If you call a dog —— I shall love him.’ 
(d) ‘—— Sir, is the most invulnerable man I know.’ 





Competitors must observe the following Rules: 


1. Each question must be answered in not more than six words. 

2. All replies must be sent in on the printed and perforated form 
supplied with the Magazine. This form should be folded and 
sealed, and must be in the hands of the Editor not later than 
the first post on Thursday, September 7, 1911. 

3. No correspondence can be undertaken by the Editor, whose 
decision is final. 








